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The best nursing care 
‘is only a phone call away 


WHEN NURSING CARE IS NEEDED — 
YOU WILL WANT THE BEST — 
AND YOU SHOULD HAVE THE BEST! 


MEDICAL PERSONNEL POOL’S REPUTA- 
TION HAS BEEN BUILT ON PERFORMANCE. 


OUR COORDINATORS ARE LICENSED , 


NURSES WHO ARE CAPABLE OF COUNSEL- 
ING WITH YOU OR YOUR DOCTOR. 


OUR NURSE EMPLOYEES ARE KNOWN BY 
» THEIR RECORD OF PERFORMANCE — AND 
4 ARE INSURED AND BONDED. 


} PLEASE CALL TO ASK WHAT “INSURED 
AND BONDED” MEANS. WE WILL NAME 
COMPANIES AND POLICY NUMBERS. IN 
FACT WE WILL SEND CERTIFICATES OF 
INSURANCE .. 


WE WISH MORE CLIENTS WOULD ASK. 


NIGHT OR DAY... CALL 


655-8622 PALM BEACH 
391-8439 BOCA RATON 


OFFICES IN OTHER FLORIDA CITIES 


CLEARWATER ORLANDO 
FT. LAUDERDALE SARASOTA 
HOLLYWOOD ST. PETERSBURG 


JACKSONVILLE STUART 
MIAMI TAMPA 


THE LARGEST NURSING PERSONNEL SERVICE IN FLORIDA 


Fore! That’s me, the attention 
getter on course in my revved- 
up golf duds. Swingy culottes 
with double patch pockets, - 
grosgrain belt and zip front in 
white nylonand cotton, 6 to 14 
sizes, °48. Short sleeve stripe 
shirt with placket front, neck’ 
tie. In black stripes‘on white 
polyester, small, medium” 
and large, °36. Black ciré 

golf jacket with zip front, 

slash pockets, elasticized 

waist and cuffs. In black 
polyester andcotton,  »“/ 
6to 14 sizes, *60. Allby . ).. - 
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Anne Klein for Penfold> ] a 
Active Sportswear «»/ 
Collections. he 


Sunrise Center, Ft. 
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“,,.Where the pursuit of luxury 
is a way of life.” 


A club built by a Rockefeller in a village founded by a Vanderbilt. 
The club, La Coquille. The village, Manalapan. Here, on the 
ocean four miles south of Palm Beach, lies one of the world’s 
most beautiful concentrations of spacious homes—and one of 
the few remaining great exclusive clubs. Some of America’s 
first families come to La Coquille to do exactly what they want 
to do in security and privacy. 

A limited number of apartments, penthouses and maisonettes, 
now available for a few compatible people who wish to share this 
elegant, totally carefree style of living: a quarter-mile private 
beach, tennis complex, enormous pool. Lounges, theatre. A 
magnificent dining room renowned for fabulous food and good 
music. Maid and room service. All hotel facilities. Maintenance. 
Two and three bedroom residences from $100,000 to $280,000, 
either oceanside or on the beautiful Spanish River. Visit, or 
phone or write for presentation. La Coquille Club Villas, Ocean- 
front Highway A-1-A, Manalapan, Box 2528, Palm Beach, 
Florida 33480. (305) 582-7411. 


La Coquille Club 
Villas 


La Coquille Development Company/A Subsidiary of Evans 
industries, Inc. Robert Beverley Evans, Chairman of the Board. 


This does not constitute an offer to sell. Not available to residents of states where 


% prohibited by law. Club membership approval required prior to purchase 
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Ss Palm Beach is named after a tree, it’s not 


surprising that the residents are pretty attentive to their foli- — 


ated friends. And in recent months there’s been a lot to tend 
to. 


First, unto the townspeople came the plague of lethal 


yellowing, a killer without a cure that threatened to wipe out 


every one of the 28,357 coconut palms on the island. A dras- 


tic and costly campaign of inoculating each tree with several 
doses of antibiotic has staved off the worst. 

Tree problem number two has been the question of the 
gigantic mysore fig tree, located in the parking lot of the 
Royal Poinciana Plaza. The plaza’s owners want to “‘relo- 
cate” the tree, saying that the fig droppings are a safety 
hazard (they are slippery, and also aren’t good for the paint 
job on customers’ cars). The owners also admit they want to 
move the fig tree in order to make way for a new building. 

Outraged citizens, led by members of the Palm Beach 
Garden Club, have protested the relocation, arguing that the 
tree would not survive the move. It has stood in the same spot 
since the late 1800s, and shades an area 90 feet in diameter. 

Despite the controversy, the situation might not have 
reached the boiling point had it not been for the fact that a 
few years ago the tree was designated one of Palm Beach’s 
88 historic specimen trees. A town ordinance placed the trees 
in a specially protected category. 

Recently the Palm Beach Town Council, backed to the 
hilt by the Garden Club, rejected the proposed transplanting 
of the tree. The plaza owners’ response was to file a lawsuit 
against the town. The outcome is still pending. 

Throughout the years since its inception in 1928, the 
Palm Beach Garden Club has worked to make Palm Beach a 
more beautiful place to live. The members have sponsored an 
annual tour of homes, and have consistently promoted the 
tradition of attractive landscaping on the island — both on 
public and private property. 

One of the prime movers and founders of the Palm 
Beach Garden Club is Mrs. Alfred G. Kay, whose standards 
of beauty and good taste have left a permanent mark on the 
town that has been her home for 57 years. As a tribute to her 
accomplishments, the Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
this year presented her their Beautification Award. 

The Palm Beach Garden Club was begun by Mrs. Kay 
and ‘“‘a few courageous women” with a heartfelt devotion to 
fine gardening and gracious living. Just one example of their 
good works is something we now almost take for granted — 
the stately palms on Royal Palm Way. Mrs. Kay recalls that 
after its founding in 1928 the club held a series of popular 
flower shows. ‘“‘That’s how we made the money to buy the 
royal palms we planted on Royal Palm Way. Before that 
there were coconut palms.” 

The Garden Club’s contributions to the town are innu- 
merable. Palm Beach certainly wouldn’t be the same without 
them. O 
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“Let me show you 
new worlds 


Aboard my home.m.s Kungsholm.’ 


@ivind Lorentzen, Jr. 
\ President, Flagship Cruises 


The North Cape Summer. 


Let the edge of 
« Scandinaviaand North- 
y.— ern Europe come right 
up to you. Watch the 
Midnight Sun perform 
asit has never performed 
before. 22 ports, 10 coun- 
tries, 8 world capitals, 1 life- 
time. Yours for 47 days on the ship 
ivind Lorentzen, Jr. calls home, the 
m.s. Kungsholm. Leaving NewYork, 
June 26th. 


The Mediterranean 
in September. 


Slow down and enjoy 
the Mediterranean. The majesty 
of Madeira, Malta, 
Spain, France, Italy 
and Greece in 
> Auturan glory. 


wi iq With shore 
ai a a 
Ses \ trips to 
~ Granada, 


fou Bae erie Pisa, 
~—~Rome, Pompeii, Monte 
Carlo, and more, 34 
fabulous days with the 
Kungsholm Touch. Leaving New York, 
September 9th. 


The October Spring 
of South America. 


Leave New York and 
its late Autumn bite. Cruise 


around South America dur- 
ing its magnificent Spring- 
time. Relive ancient Inca 
legends amid spectacular Peru- 
vian ruins. Visit the cities of Lima, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro. The 
October Spring to South America 
is yours for 49 days on the ship that 
pampers you every day...the 

m.s. Kungsholm. Leaving NewYork 
October 20th; Port Everglades, 
October 23rd. 


Africa In January. 


The Dark Continent is brought to light on a 
cruising safari to 25 
African ports. Seldom- 
visited Abidjan, sophis- 
ticated Cape Town, 
Victoria Falls, the game \ 
reserves of Kenya, the ——— 
Suez Canal, Egypt and the Med- 
iterranean in Springtime. It's 74 
days of fun, excitement, and sur- 
prises on the Liberian-registered 
m.s. Kungsholm. Leaving NewYork, 
January 22nd; Port Everglades, ey, 
January 25th. Just call your travel — 
agent and the world is yours. 


“S Flagship Cruives 


522 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, New York 10036 (212) 


869-3410 
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Interior Designer, GOURMET 
Mrs. Lewis Joseph ASID 48 CHICKEN A LA FRANCAISE by Rosa Tusa 
has one of the most inter- FASHION 
esting shops in’ Palm 32, BATHING IN BEAUTY 


Beach giving a fresh ap- 
proach to interior design. 
Mrs. Joseph, a leading de- 
signer formerly of B. Alt- 
man in N.Y. has designed 
many of the lovely homes 
and apartments in town. 
Specializing in designing 
some of her own fabrics 
and wallpapers. Her shop 
is noted for the marvelous 
collection of paintings and 


lithographs by Chagall. Represented Nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 


Miro and many other well New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit @ Philadelphia @ Atlanta 
‘ Charlotte @ Dallas @ Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


ON OUR COVER — Archie 
| Peck takes a shot on the 
Breakers Hotel croquet lawn. 
Staff photo by Tom Purin. 


known artists. Also, a col- 
lection of authentic orien- 
tal objets d’ art. PALM BEACH LIFE is published monthly, except for the combined Sep- 
tember-October issue. Headquarters, 265 Royal Poinciana Way, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 33480. Copyright 1976 by Palm Beach Life. Entered at 
Tallahassee December 15, 1906. Second class postage paid at Palm 
Beach, Fla. Single issue $1.00 per copy on newsstand; by mail $1.25. 
Subscription (12 issues), $11.00. 
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| eee need a calendar to tell 
me the day I’d been planning for 
months was only a weekend away. 

It was after Christmas that I had 
first begun laying the groundwork of my 
plan. The idea had seemed pretty fan- 
tastic then. I had worried I didn’t have 
the knowledge, or the skill — or even 
the stamina. 

But knowing nothing worthwhile is 
easy, I had devoted the winter months 
to training for this event. Now there 
was nothing left but a few last-minute 
details. 

It amused me, during the long days 
of plotting my crazy scheme, that the 
Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
had provided me with a very valuable 
tool toward the success of this undertak- 
ing. 

I had it spread out in front of me 
— the Official Worth Avenue Map. By 
now I knew it by heart, so many hours 
had I spent in studying the location of 
stores, the accessibility of parking lots, 
the names of the stores tucked in each 
via. 

“Sportique, Trousseau Shop, Sara 
Fredericks, Lullabye Shop, Tat Saun- 
ders, Doubleday, Martha’s Salon....” 
I recited the store names like a chant. 

This was no idle diversion. Since 
timing was the essence of my scheme, 
it was imperative I know exactly where 
to find each shop, and to get in and out 
of each one in a matter of minutes. 

The concentrated exercise pro- 
gram I’d been following would help 
here. Even the strict diet I’d forced on 
myself would prove itself valuable. This 
would be no time to be slowed down by 
extra weight. 

I had been keeping a journal of my 
progress. The code name “Project 
Pedestrian” was printed on the front. 

My Friday entry read: ‘“T'wo more 
days. My doubts about meeting the 
challenge are decreasing. I’m as ready 
now as I’ll ever be.” 

Sunday evening found me walking 
a now-familiar route along Worth Ave- 
nue. I could picture it the way it would 
be the next morning. I could visualize 
the shoppers, the businessmen, the cars. 
And of course I knew where every po- 
liceman was likely to be standing. 

Trying to appear casual, I stared 
into every window, memorizing the lo- 
cation of display cases, the placement 
of racks of clothing, and trying to re- 
member at each store whether the door 
had to be pushed in, or pulled out, to 
open. A simple mistake in opening a 
door could waste valuable seconds. 
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Monday morning I arose at dawn. 
I dressed carefully. For this long-antici- 
pated day I chose an easy-to-remove 
jump suit, track shoes and a large shoul- 
der purse — large enough to contain 
many items and leave my hands free. 

By 7 a.m. I was parking my car 
on Hammond Avenue, across from the 
Colony Hotel. I had timed several 
routes and found this would give me the 
quickest trip home. 

There was little traffic. Palm 
Beach wakes up slowly. I sat in the car, 
studying my map to prepare myself for 
the encounter, much like an athlete pre- 
pares himself for a competition. 

At 8:15 a.m. I walked over to the 
avenue, and sat on the bench outside 
the ‘“Husband’s Corner” at Frances 
Brewster. This gave me a good view of 


ARO 


With The Bedeeten 


the stores, and I could tell already I 


had been wise to do so much in prepar- 
ation for this day. 

Already the crowds had gathered. 
Women were queued up outside many of 
the shops, shopping bags in one hand, 
credit cards and check books in the 
other. 

“Project Pedestrian” was my code 
name for the end-of-the-season sales on 
Worth Avenue. 

Only the strong and skillful would 
survive the sales, I thought as I sat in 
the warm morning sun watching newco- 
mers join the lines of waiting shoppers. 
I looked at my watch. Only a few more 
minutes. 

Apparently the crowds could sense 
the movement of clerks in the shops, 
making preparations to open the doors 
to the anxious throngs. 

I gazed longingly at the signs I 
could see in the windows. ‘“‘Sale: 20 per 
cent off.” “Everything reduced.” ‘‘Half 
price.” The messages were sheer poe- 
try. 

Saks Fifth Avenue was to be my 
first stop. I joined the milling crowd. 
Just as I heard the faint click of the 
door being opened, I elbowed my way 
to the front. Before anyone could pro- 
test, the door opened and I was inside. 


I raced upstairs. I had already 
scouted the stores and I knew what I 
wanted and where to find it. With 
practiced ease I flipped through a rack 
of dresses and had several draped over 
my arm before the rest of the crowd 
got inside. 

Quickly I selected a dressing room 
— they’re always scarce during sale 
time — and tried on several of my 
finds with lightning-like speed. But my 
favorite of those was too small. 

Back to the rack I ran, but some- 
one had already taken the next larger 
size. I frantically searched the group un- 
til I saw a woman with the dress, em- 
erging from the dressing room to look 
in the mirror. 

“What a cute dress,” I said, edging 
close to the woman. “‘Too bad the color 
does such terrible things for your com- 
plexion.” 

Her face fell. Before she could re- 
turn it to the rack I scooped it out of 
her arms and dumped it on the counter. 
No check book for me — I had cash 
and within minutes the dress was mine. 

I stuffed the bag in my purse and 
ran, not walked, to the nearest exit. 
From there it was a short sprint to 
Martha’s. 

The shoppers around the sale rack 
here were not anxious to let me push my 
way in. So I tried another tack. 

“Oh look, there’s Jackie Onassis 
across the street,” I said. “‘And who is 
that man with her?” 

The shoppers hurried to press their 
noses against the windows and I dove 
for the bargains. Just as I reached for a 
slinky black gown, a hand grabbed it 
from the other side. Not willing to set- 
tle for half a gown I said, “‘Please take 
it. I was thinking about buying it as a 
gag gift for a friend. Can you imagine 
anyone really wearing this?” 

The woman released her hold on 
the gown. Before she could say ‘‘Hals- 
ton” I had it bought and paid for. 
Another coup. Project Pedestrian was 
working. 

I continued east on the street, 
dashing in and out of shops, filling my 
purse with purchases. By 11 a.m. I could 
hardly lift the bag. That meant it was 
time to stop. 

As I walked back toward the car, 
a smiling policeman hailed me. 

“Didn’t you buy anything?” he 
asked, > my empty hands. 

“No, i never buy anything at 
sales,’ I said. ““Can you believe what 
some of those women will do just to get 
a bargain?” SUSAN HIXON 
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A gift horse, 43” high, 
one of a collection of 
bright papier mache 
animals. $275 at 

Frances Lee Kennedy 
Interiors, 141 N. 

County Road, Palm Beach. 


Richly colored 12” 
Japanese Imari bowl, c. 
1850, with landscape 
decoration is $500 at 
Douglas Lorie, Inc., 
334 Worth Ave., 

Palm Beach. 


Tiffany silver pocket 
calculator, 3” x 2%”. 
Liquid crystal 8-digit 
display. It all adds 

up to $150 at Virginia 
Lee Ltd., 11636 U.S. 
Hwy. 1, N. Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Very French, very 
feminine hand-painted 
table is $170 at 

Holland Salley Interiors, 
350 Fifth Ave. S., 
Naples, Fla. 
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18 ct. yellow gold bird 
in flight, emerald body, 
pave diamond wings and 
tail, ruby and emerald 
eye. $4,000 at Darrah 
Cooper, Inc., Royal 
Poinciana Plaza, 


Palm Beach. 


Ocean Wave, a crystal 
sculpture by Gernot 
Schluifer, is $4,400 

at Gallery Worth 
Avenue, 155 Worth 
Ave., Palm Beach. 


Neat serving cart in 
tobacco colored rattan 
on shepard casters is 
$330 at Worrell’s, 
Royal Poinciana Plaza, 
Palm Beach. 


Very rare Famaille rose 
oriental vase, c. 1800. 

It’s 22” high and 

$2,200 at Palm Beach 
Interiors, 114 N. 

County Road, Palm Beach. 
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BreakersRow 


At The Breakers in Palm Beach 


Flagler System, Inc. is proud to present Breakers Row, a 
limited development of luxury rental apartments on the ocean 
immediately adjacent to The Breakers. 


Spacious one-, two-, and three bedroom apartments and luxurious 
penthouses offer uncommon amenities: 


®@ Room-sized outdoor loggias ad- 
joining living rooms, dining rooms, 
and kitchens provide truly usable ex- 
terior space for each apartment. 


@ Private garden areas adjoin the 
loggias of ground-floor apartments. 


@ Formal entrance galleries provide 
spectacular space for displaying 
paintings and other decorative art. 


® Spacious rooms with 9-foot, 8-inch 
ceilings. 


@ Cheerful, windowed kitchens with 
eat-in breakfast areas. 


®@ Separate, full-sized dining rooms. 


@ Top-quality appliances, including 
double-oven ranges, two-door refrig- 
erators with ice-makers, dishwashers, 
disposals, full-sized clothes washers 
and separate dryers. 


@ Large bedrooms, each with its own 
private bath. 


@ Separate powder rooms in every 
apartment. 


For your safety, comfort and conve- 
nience, Breakers Row also provides 
the following service features: 


@ Round-the-clock security with 
guard force and television surveil- 
lance. 


® Computer-monitored burglar 
alarms, fire detection and medical 
assistance systems in each apartment. 


@ Fully enclosed garage. 


@ Dehumidified storage space for 
each apartment is provided on the 
garage level. 


®@ Individually-controlled central air 
conditioning puts heating and cool- 
ing at your command. Each apart- 
ment has two or more separate tem- 
perature zones. 


Recreational facilities available to 
Breakers Row residents include: 


@ Exclusive use of private pool and 
cabana area. 


@ Direct access to privately-owned 
beach. 


@ Eligibility for membership in The 
Breakers Beach, Golf, and Tennis 
Clubs. 


Now leasing for July 1976 occupancy 
Individual and Corporate leases available 


Model furnished by Worrell’s Interiors 
of Palm Beach. Shown by appointment. 


For further information contact: 


ROBERT H. MILLER 


Vice President Real Estate Development 
Flagler System, Inc. 
(305) 655-3355 


Stair & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
334 Worth Avenue - Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
NEW YORK - PALM BEACH - LONDON 


Member of National Art and Antique Dealers Assoc. of America, Inc. 
Member of British Antique Dealers Assoc. LTD. 


18 mesh rose and 
parakeets needlework, 
20 x 14’, is $60 at 
Jean Pittinos, 108 

N. County Road, 
Palm Beach. 


Lee Py at 
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Gifts of nature wall 
shadow box, 16% x 
6% x 1%, is 

$20 at Gualtieri 
Jewelers, PGA 
Plaza, Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla. 


Exceptional English 18th century Sheraton satinwood 
open bookcase with fold-over writing surface. Circa 1790. 


Height 53” Width 42” Depth 16” 


The Handbag Of Today 


From Lalique’s aviary, 
Double Doves, 8” tall 
and $360, and four 
Sparrows, $48 each, at 
The Modern Shop, 10 
Via Parigi, Palm Beach. 


Our Little Girl 
decoupage and repousse 
handbag is $70 at 
Annie Laurie Originals, 
1410 10th St., Lake 
Park, Fla. 


Golf & Tennis 
Decoupage Repousse 
$70. 


ANNIE LAURIE 
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iginal hand painted bags on display in all leading stores. 


10th Street Lake Park, Florida (305) 842-8312 
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From Haviland, china in 
the exquisite Shalimar 
pattern. Five pc. place 
setting $59.95 at 

Wilson Jewelry, Inc., 
501 Federal Hwy., 

Lake Park, Fla. 


Ceramic monkey musicians 
in bright colors are 
$65 each at Maggie 

Alan, Inc., 701 N. 
Dixie Hwy., 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


A twist and shake salt 
and pepper mill, $15, 
and pepper and salt 
pair, $16, in Plexiglas 
at Isabel’s Etc., 234 
S. County Road, 
Palm Beach. 


Something fishy atop 
a 10” high, 13” wide 
white shell-shaped 
bowl. $49.50 at 

R&R Robinson, Inc., 
1290 Third St. S., 
Naples, Fla. 


A Bicentennial decoupage 
handbag designed by 
Billie Ross is $55 at 
Johnston of Florida, 

1190 3rd St. S., 

Naples, Fla. 
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701 No. Dixie Highway 


MAGGIE ALAN, INC. 
INTERIORS 


Phone 588-3120 


Lake Worth, Florida 33460 


NORDIC STAR 
92’ ALUMINUM CRUISER 


J.B. HARGRAVE 


naval architects, inc. 


205% SIXTH STREET 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


(305) 833-8567 


SPECIALIZING IN 


ESTATE JEWELRY 


239 WORTH AVENUE 


PALM BEACH / 659-2277 


See Our 
Showroom 


miotto since 1947 


Decorative 
Dimensions 


Distributors of 

e SHERLE WAGNER — Acomplete 
line of bathroom accessories — 
works of art that combine the 
ultimate in quality craftsman- 
ship, design and imagination. 

® CARRILLO’S — Talavera hand- 
painted Mexican ceramic tiles 
and Terra Cotta pavers. 

® NATURAL MARBLE & ONYX — 
Nature’s elegant and durable gift. 


RICHARD GINORI — Fine Italian 
tiles and bathroom fixtures. 
e DECORATIVE ITALIAN TILE 


e CORIANR— Man-made marble 
with the rich appearance and 
lasting quality of the real thing. 


Decorative Dimensions, Inc. 
926 26th St.,West Palm Beach, Fla. 33407 
305 / 833-3888 
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Texas 


By HARRIET WEAVER 


“MOD Escape” — A Four-Day Frolic 


(Gee galas in Texas attract 
socialites and celebrities from all over 
the globe — they find Lone Star hospi- 
tality irresistible once they’ve sampled 
it. And the visitors are never disap- 
pointed as was proven again during 
Houston’s recent ‘MOD Escape,”’ the 
March of Dimes four-day frolic. 

Festivities began on a Thursday 
and didn’t wind up till the following 
Sunday after sunset. Highlight, of 
course, was the Great American Dream 
Ball in the Hyatt-Regency where 1,160 
guests had a marvelous time. 

First of the many equally exciting 
private parties was Ed Zielinsky’s din- 
ner in the Rivoli for old friend Nancy 
White of New York. Among those he 
invited to meet the chic matron were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Hilton Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Elkins, Ted and Caro- 
line Law and Mrs. George Peterkin. 

Friday night there were two large 
River Oaks fetes going simultaneously 
— many people made both of them — 
with Jack and Laura Lee Blanton and 
bachelor Richard Rivers the respective 
hosts. 

The Blantons saluted the ball’s ho- 
nored couple, philanthropists Eddy and 
Elizabeth Scurlock, who just happen to 
be Laura Lee’s parents. Sharing honors 
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with the Scurlocks were MOD dignitar- 
ies, all the celebrities and all the com- 
mittees. 

National MOD Board Chairman 
James Roosevelt, who flew in from his 
Southern California home, Elaine 
Whitelaw of the national foundation in 
New York, and Houston’s Mary Owen 
Greenwood, a new member of the Na- 


tional Board of MOD, arrived together . 


at the Blantons where they were joined 
by Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Guenther of 
Bel-Air, Cal. Mrs. Guenther is singing 
star Kay Starr, who is always the stel- 
lar attraction at Houston’s MOD fund- 


raiser. She does it for love. . . and is 
loved for it. 
Other well-knowns being wel- 


comed by Laura Lee were Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Graves (Mission Impossi- 
ble), the Gavin MacLeods (he’s Murray 
in The Mary Tyler Moore Show), at- 
tractive columnist Marilyn Beck, 
Dennis Cole (Bracken’s World) and jo- 
vial author Jim Bacon whose new book, 
Hollywood is a Four Letter Town, is just 
out. They all call the Los Angeles area 
home. 

The Rivers gathering spotlighted 
Prince Mario Ruspoli of Rome and Mi- 
lan, and a group from Kentucky includ- 
ing Russell and Jane Firestone, Lucy 
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At Houston’s March of Dimes Ball, actor Peter Graves and his wife Joan (right) present a 
bouquet of red roses to philanthropist Mrs. Eddy Scurlock, the evening’s honoree. (Johnson) 
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Young, Sally Headley, Caroline 
rton, John Walden and popular 
onne Severinson, who is raising quar- 
ter horses in Lexington since parting 
from Doc, the man with the horn. 

Saturday things started off socially 


vitz for his favorite scribe Marilyn. 

Ernie and Toni Criezes’ luncheon com- 
plimented the Graves. 
; The Criezes chose the new “deluxe 
deli,” Harlow’s, for their noontime re- 
past. Named for Jean Harlow, blonde 
_ film siren of yesterday — large photos 
and posters of her are everywhere — 
the unique establishment has quickly be- 
come an in spot for Tex-setters. 

There were dozens of pre-ball 
“sipping sessions,’ but the official 
cocktail party on the second level of 
the Hyatt-Regency set the evening’s 
mood — a very merry mood with lots 
of abrazos and besos and plenty of 
dancing despite a tightly packed floor. 
Touch dancing made a quick comeback, 
by necessity! 

The huge crowd didn’t seem to ruf- 
fle bubbly ball chairman Doris (Mrs. 
Peter) Konduras one bit. Thanks to a 
walkie-talkie she was everywhere, smil- 
ing and keeping her cool. 

_ Former Mayor Louie Welch, who 
introduced the notables with Doris, did 
a great job, too, as did George Weinle 
and the committee responsible for the 
dreamy decor featuring floating clouds. 

Chairman of Houston’s first MOD 
gala (just five years ago) Betty Jukes 
was enjoying not having any worries, 
ditto Nancy Guest and Warner Roberts, 
who have also been chairmen. 

Still more were Bernie and Sandy 
Newberg, Judy and Charlie Ward, and 
Lee and Len Jacobs — they represent- 
ed Battlestein’s, underwriters of the af- 
fair. And then there was Betty Traxler 
of Stafford, Tex., who drove away in 
the door prize — a 1976 Coupe de Ville! 

“R & R,” in this instance rest and 
recover, seemed to be the order of the 
day for Sunday, and hostesses enter- 
taining the visitors kept that in mind. 

Mary Neeley’s luncheon at Jamai- 
ca Beach worked wonders. One guest 
said it was the combination of “deli- 
cious pick-me-ups and the salt air.” 

Danny and Barbara Dror have 
long felt there is nothing like a lively 
Tex-Mex fiesta to dispel those morn- 
ing-after lows — especially when you 
have a cook with a good recipe for 
menudo, that famous Mexican cure-all 
— so that’s exactly what they gave. 

The fiesta was such a success some 
out-of-towners nearly missed their 
planes. Ole! O 
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A master craftsman makes great design great. 


Widely renowned master luthier Richard Schneider designs and 
handcrafts classical guitars for the world’s most highly acclaimed 
guitarists, 

This guitar alone took more than 400 hours of precise, 
painstaking handwork. 

If Worrell’s sold guitars, we’d sell Schneider’s. We're that 
kind of store. 

An uncompromising store that sells only beautifully designed 
furniture with a difference. 

A difference that’s in the making. 


Consult our professional 
interior designers 


Ke Pusch do Uhooly 


Royal Poinciana Plaza — 833-4433 
Concert guitar designed and crafted by Richard Schneider for classical guitarist Turan-Mirza Kamal, 
Parquetry inlaid Bombé chest imported and sold by Worrell’s, 
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Gualtieri Jewelers, Inc. 


: fc OME ae 


Goldsmith 


Dianiond Master 


CUSTOM DESIGN 
ALL JEWELRY REPAIR 


ALL WORK DONE ON PREMISES 
WHILE YOU WAIT IF YOU PREFER 


GUALTIERI 
JEWELERS 


PGA PLAZA 
Across from Tri City Bank 
PGA BOULEVARD & PROSPERITY FARMS ROAD 
305/622-3306 PALM BEACH GARDENS, FL. 


“We can repair anvthing except a broken heart.” 


FRANCES LEE KENNEDY, A.S.I.D. 


Complete Interiors 


We can give you The 
Palm Beach or The European look 
Draperies @ Upholstery 
Carpeting @ Wallpaper 


Four weeks delivery on custom upholstered furniture 
Selected imports for immediate delivery 


Unusual Shells @ Shell Arrangements @ Shell Mirrors 


Paramount Theatre Building 


141 North County Road 305/655-7898 


New York 


Bountiful Benefits 


By LOUIS GEORGE 


A delightfully long, especially late, and socially 
crowded Easter season was outstandingly beneficial to a ser- 
ies of worthy Gotham charities. 

True to tradition, Mrs. H. Donald Sills held a gala suc- 
cess for the New York Heart Association at the Waldorf, 
where fashion notes were by Ted Lapidus and Charles Jour- 
dan, plus William de Lillo’s jewelry. Co-chairmen were Mrs. 
Wilbur C. Ashman, Mrs. Oakley Watts Cooke and Stephen 
Morello. Club El Morocco heralded Russian Easter with, 
Prince Serge Belosselsky-Belozersky in charge of the benefit 
for the American Russian Aid Association. 

Springtime brightened Regine’s New York club in Del- 
monico’s, and Sloan-Kettering benefited from the premiere 
soiree. The seasons decidedly changed with the 13th annual 
New York Flea Market, grouping about 120 dealers who set 
out their wares at 25th Street and Sixth Avenue to benefit the 
Community Committee of The Brooklyn Museum. 

Next on Manhattan’s summer scene will be spectacular 
“Salute ’76 Operation Sail.’’ New York harbor will host, from 
July 3 to 8, more than 250 sailing vessels from 40 nations. 
New York’s waterfront skyscrapers will be rivaled by the 
stately parade of 17 of the world’s last remaining “tall 
ships” with their grand square-rigging, about 50 modern naval 
vessels, and no less than an armada of 5,000 pleasure boats. 

One of those memorable early season events was the 
chic soiree in Manhattan to benefit the Petits Lits Blancs, 
before the smart-set moved south to continue festivities in 
New Orleans. Seen at the New York event were former Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Angier Biddle Duke, and Comte and Com- 
tesse Guy de Brantes. Also sparkling were Pauline Trigere, M. 
and Mme. Claude Arpels, Sheila Mosler, Nancy Gardiner, 
Xavier Guerrand-Hermes and Mr. and Mrs. George Zauderer. 

The beautiful people had a most charitable show of their 
own — the fashion show entitled ‘‘Couples,” held at Saks 
Fifth Avenue to benefit the American Cancer Society. Among 
the fashionables at the gala were elegant Mrs. Albert Cinelli 


Seen at the Saks Fifth Avenue ‘’Couples’’ benefit fashion show, 
left, Mrs. Albert Cinelli with Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Dana. (Rancou) 
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At the Petits Lits Blanc Senene from left, Angier Biddle Duke, 


Comtesse and Comte Guy de Brantes and Mrs. Duke. (Rancou) 


pictured with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dana. Co-chairmen of 
. the event were Mrs. Henri Bendel and Mrs. Rafael Ramos 
Cobian, with a most helpful hand from Mrs. Albert (Mary) 
Lasker. 
4 Among the “Couples” devoted to the charity were Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Carhart Amory, Frank Gifford and Mrs. 
Nannette C. Brokow, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Roosevelt, Prin- 
cess Lucie Shirazee and Mrs. Kristi Witker. 

Summer season was launched with the premiere benefit 
of “Star Cruise,’’ New York’s salute to The Floating Hospital. 
Mrs. Richard Leeds was hostess of the event announcing the 
charity evening planned for Sept. 27. Among the notables 
were Ambassador John Davis and Mrs. Francesca Lodge, 
Albert Hadley and Mrs. Harold Reed. Active crew members 
included Suzanne and Carlton Varney, Halston, Vincent Sar- 
di, Leon and Paula Root, and so many more. 

Another significant Manhattan event was Karl Lager- 
feld’s fashion presentation at Saks Fifth Avenue to benefit 
Just One Break, Inc. Co-chairmen of the fashion benefit were 
Mrs. Thomas (Nan) Kempner and Mrs. Ellen L. Long. At 
the event were Mrs. John Hammond, the designer Fontayne, 
Benay Venuta and Elga Andersen. Active patrons also includ- 
ed Mrs. George Zauderer, Baroness Hubert Von Pantz, Mrs. 
Charles A. Dana and Mrs. John H. G. Pell. 

One of the season’s most handsome and innovative galas 
was the Moonlady Ball, held at the Waldorf, to benefit se- 
veral charities. Directing the Palm Beach committee were 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley Jr., Mrs. H. Loy Anderson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen F. Manning. Col. Serge Obolensky headed the 
men’s committee, Richard Burton was special guest of honor, 
and Diana Vreeland directed the Moonlady pageant. Jacque- 
line Onassis was honorary chairman of the event, and gener- 
al chairman was Mrs. Reinaldo Herrera Jr., assisted by Mrs. 
James Van Alen, Mrs. John R. Drexel III, Mrs. Herbert 
Mundin, Mrs. Sandra Payson and Mrs. Garrick Stephenson. 

Appropriate for Gotham’s ’76 season was the Bicenten- 
nial Banquet of the American Society of the French Legion 
of Honor, held at the Waldorf. Guests of honor were Grand 
Chancellor and General of the French Army Alain de Bois- 
seau, and Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of the society. 

Many notables attended the French Legion of Honor 
soiree, including Maj. Gen. Alden K. Sibley, Consul-General 
of France Gerard Gaussen, Gen. William Childs, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Zeckendorf, Gen. Louis Petchot-Bacque, Comte 
and Comtesse Rudolphe d’Ornano, plus the Hon. Robert and 
Mrs. Wagner. 

Another French note of significance comes to the Muse- 
um of Modern Art with the vernissage on June 2 of the Andre 
Masson exhibition. Approximately 65 paintings and 30 draw- 
ings will be shown. O 
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June the month of 
Brides and 
Bridal Registration 


Virginia Lee Ltd. has just what you are seeking 
for Bridal Registrations. We are pledged to 
provide only the very best in quality Crystal 
* China * Silver and Porcelain. For the bride 
we feature Tiffany * Lenox * Rosenthal 
* Baccarat * Stieff and Towle. Our gallery, in 
the center mall of Oakbrook Square, has one 
of the most complete gift selections in Florida. 


CVingiiia See Rid 


objets dart & gifts jee 
IN THE COURTYARD at Oakbrook Square 
U.S. One and PGA Boulevard - North Palm Beach, Florida 
Telephone 305 / 626-6192 


- Distinguished manufacturer and distributor of fine furniture 
through your interior designer or furniture retailer. Showrooms in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, “Dallas, Grand ‘Rapids, igh “Point, Gfouston, 
“fos Angeles. oMiami, New York, Philadelphia, San Grancisco. 
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If it has 
anything to do with 
e MARBLE 


© CERAMIC OR 
DECORATIVE TILE 
© TERRAZZO 


© PAVERS 


Miotto is the name 
to remember. 
e CUSTOM CUTTING 
® INSTALLATION 
@ REPAIRING 
® POLISHING 


MIOTTO TERRAZZO & TILE INC. 
Since 1947 


926 26th St., West Palm Beach, Fla. 33407 
: 305/832-5511 


(State Cert. of Competency No. L8173) 


WRIGHT & SEATON 


INCORPORATED 


Srisurvance vhygency 


CLYDE H. SEATON 
J. HORTON McCAMPBELL 
CLYDE H. SEATON, JR. 
HOWARD V. E. HANSON 
JERRY C. WALTON 


251 ROYAL PALM WAY 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
655-0600 


| party isa 


dl pss Bachelors is an organization 
of single men who are scions of old 
California families. For 71 years since 
its inception in 1905, the members 
have hosted an annual ball, considered 
by many Southlanders to be the most 
dazzling and prestigious society event of 
the year. It is the Bachelors’ way of 
paying back social obligations to the 
hostesses who have entertained them 
during the year. Each member hosts a 
table. Patronesses (a distinguished list 
of society matrons) form the receiving 
line, along with the Bachelors’ pre- 
sident — currently the handsome, hy- 
per-eligible J. Terrence Lanni. 

Since the beginning, the Bache- 
lors’ Ball has been a costume affair 
with a special theme. Entertainment is 
always lavish, bashful-bawdy, with 
nudity de rigueur (bachelors will be ba- 
chelors!). 

Preceded by a whirl of private 
cocktail parties, the ball gets under way 
at 9 p.m., dinner is at 10 and dancing 
lasts until dawn, when breakfast is 
served. An invitation to this important 
‘social passport.” 

As it has been for many years, 
this year’s Bachelors’ Ball was held in 
the International Ballroom of the 
Beverly Hilton Hotel. Invitations billed 
it as an “unconventional convention,” a 


Bicentennial spoof with the theme, — 


“George Washington for King” (istry 
reports that Washington was offered 
the crown on three occasions, and three 
times refused it). The ball-goers had a 


wide choice of costumes, since the © 


theme represented 200 years of Ameri- 
cana. 

Guests were received in the hotel’s 
Empire Room (only after 
checked by security guards). A giant fig- 
ure of Uncle Sam stood amid pillars 
banked with myriad red roses, white 
stock and blue delphinium, The ball- 
room was a dramatic setting of golden 
eagles, flags and flowers, festooned 
with great masses of red, white and 
blue balloons. All found their marked 
places at tables named for the U.S. 
Territories. Ball chairman and _ vice- 
president of the Bachelors John L. 
Seitz was seated in the ‘‘Canal Zone,” 
large enough to hold his 82 guests. Ear- 
lier he was host of a cocktail party in 
his hotel suite. He was dressed as New 
York’s debonair Boss Tweed, and his 
date was lovely Miss Georgia Jensen. 
Seitz was responsible for the imagina- 
tive, production-proportioned party, 
assisted by Wayne C. Howard and Ro- 
bert Biroschak. 

President Terry Lanni came as 
John Paul Jones, and his date, pretty 
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Chairman of the Bachelors’ Ball vane [e. ane he date Georgia Jensen (center) and Michelle 
Smeltzer at the exclusive gala costume ball held at Los Angeles’ Beverly Hilton. (Keller) 
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I Yebbie Howar, daughter of the John C. 
Howars of San Marino, was a pert Co- 
lonial wench. The popular Miss Jane 


- Gallagher wore an American Indian 


gown, blending with her escort Paul 
MacCaskell’s Indian garb. Miss Susan 
Borchard was an American Dairy 
Queen, escorted by Alex Cobb. Kim 
(Robert McKim) Bell was a Confeder- 
ate soldier and his wife Lisa (she is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Bloomingdale) was dressed as a South- 
ern belle. 

Among those at the Lanni table 
were Caroline and Reese Milner Jr., 
who portrayed the American West in 
twin cowboy outfits. Also, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay A. Schmitz of Pacific Palisades 
(they are members of the Palm Beach 
Bath and Tennis Club). Allen Thorpe 
came as a Confederate colonel (his 
great-aunt is Mrs. Eric Cord of Palm 
Beach) and Bill Paylor as a Union 
captain. 

Benjamin Croce Franklin, a direct 
descendant of the historic statesman, 
came as his famous ancestor. Louis Bra- 
shier planed in from Houston to be the 
guest of Jeffrey Peterson. Leonard 
“Skip” Calvert III provided chauf- 
feured limousines to transport his guests 
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Bachelors president J. Terrence Lanni with 
a colonial-costumed Debbie Howar. (Keller) 


to the ball, where they made a con- 
vincing fife and drum corps. A troop of 
girl and boy scouts in Ralph Duane 
Young’s party lit a Sterno heater on the 
dance floor during the dancing, and sat 
around the fire toasting marshmallows! 
Larry Scott’s guests came as the Boston 


Tea Party. Their costumes were 
fashioned of brown leotards and muslin 
poufs with drawstrings at the knees 
portraying tea bags. 

History became a little confused 
when some of the Boston Tea Party 
joined Terry Lanni and his brother 
Michael in a well-designed paper row- 
boat, parodying George Washington 
crossing the Delaware. The revelers 
“rowed” across the dance floor in T- 
shirts marked “Delaware Crossing 
Crew.”’ (Michael Lanni soon forsakes 
the Bachelors when he marries Miss 
Peggy Hodge.) 

Others enjoying the night of youth 
and fun were Dr. Henry G. Morgan as 
the Declaration of Independence — on 
his head a small writing desk with quill 
pen and inkwell, the Declaration 
scrolled in its entirety on the front and 
back panels of his red, white and blue 
striped suit; Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford 
II (not in costume) who recently moved 
to Beverly Hills from Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. (he will take over the family’s 
Ford plant in Pico Rivera); and Em- 
mett Ross, who arrived in his Stutz 
Bearcat in a vintage duster, cap and 
goggles. 

The 880 guests danced to Murray 


Perfect gift 
for 
Brides To Be 


Practical as it 


is beautiful 


French Faience 
from oven 
to table 


at 


234. 
South County Rd. 
Phone 655-5394. 
Palm Beach 
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Left to right, Mrs. Fulton Burley (depicting Carole Lombard), Mr. Burley (in Gable attire), 
and WAIF party chairman Mrs. Stanley Zerne at charity screening of ‘“Gable and Lombard.”’ 


Korda’s Royal Redcoat Rednecks and 
Raymond Moshay’s Colonial Rock 
Factory. 

Sophisticated and uninhibited as 
always, this year’s show had Dick 
Winslow’s Kingly Duo and the sparsely 
clad Golden Gate Dancers from San 
Francisco as features. Parody was 
pointed when costumed midget-actor 


Billy Barty jumped out of a 200th birth- 
day cake to take his place on a throne 
as King George III. George Washington 
appeared on a spirited white horse 
(that in itself was an achievement, 
ably handled by rider Richard Suak- 
ko). The crowd of party-goers cheered 
the enactment of Washington’s refusal 
of the Crown, and guffawed at “‘Benja- 


min Kissinger” (Pat McCormick, gag- 
writer for the Johnny Carson show 


Then it was back to more of the all- 


night revelry — and breakfast at 4 
a.m. : 
The setting was Universal Studios, 
where WAIF members and their guests 
gathered for a private screening of 
Gable and Lombard. The festivities be- 
gan with a champagne reception fol- 
lowed by a dinner-dance. 

Greeting guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
John Peoples (Jane Russell). She is the 
founder of WAIF, a placement bureau 
for orphans throughout the world. Pre- 
sident of the Los Angeles Chapter, 
Mrs. Fulton Burley was nostalgically re- 
miniscent of Carole Lombard as Univ- 
ersal’s makeup department transformed 
the lovely brunette into a blonde Lom-’ 
bard for the evening. With Mr. Burley 
(who acted as master of ceremonies for 
the unique party), Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Zerne (event chairman) received the 
party-goers in the studio commissary. 
Others serving on the committee were 
Mrs. Rudy Vallee, Mrs. Ann Fenner, 
Mrs. Lionel Rentschler of Corona del 
Mar, Mrs. Harry Bristol, Mrs. Sam B. 
Dunford and Mrs. William P. Holden 
of Newport Beach. 


© LISTED BELOW /S DETA/LED /NFORMATION ON THE 
OUTSTANDING RESTAURANTS ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 


Drinks? 

Fond of Fine Food? 
Mad about mellow 
Music? 

Crazy for Congenial 
Company? 


Then visit Rel and Isabell Carta 


for lunch or dinner at 


THIS 1S IT PUB 


424 242% Street «West Palm. 
| 333-4997 


C/, osc”, Surdays 


Dote on Delicious 


THIS IS IT PUB, 424 24th St. Gourmets and col- 
lectors find old Palm Beach blended together 
here in a delightful atmosphere of good taste. 
Classic Italian specialties, aged beef cut to order, 
fresh broiled Snapper and Pompano, ‘Pub 
Scampi’. Delicious hors d’oeuvres at cocktail 
time. Open 11:30 AM to 12 PM. Fri. & Sat. till 
1:00 AM. Closed Sun. Reservations suggested 833- 
4997. 


PETITE MARMITE, 309! Worth Ave. Enchant- 
ing old World restaurant and cocktail lounge. Fa- 
mous French and Italian cuisine, rare vintage 
wines, cocktails and liquors. Luncheon, dinner 
and a la carte. Reservations 655-0550. 


PAL’S CAPTAIN’S TABLE — Arrive by boat or 
car at the Captain’s Table, which has 130 feet 
docking space in the Cove Yacht Basin. There is 
a wide selection of sea and fresh water fish, 
steaks, chops and fowl. Entertainment nightly by 
Heinz Zimmerman and Ray Hemms on their pi- 
anos, and organist Barbara Hemms. Lunch & 
dinner daily. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


Cocktails 
Worth Avenuee 


Palm Beach 
Phone 655-0550 


“Petite e7¥Carmite 
RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


HONORED by “Holiday Dining Awards” 


The restaurant tourists 
don't know about. 


Don’t miss the favorite restaurant of 
people who live here. The one with the 
marvelous chef. Shamefully rich desserts. 
Man-sized cocktails. Romantic on-the-water 


atmosphere. 
ins Tabl 
Pal’s Captains Table 
The restaurant on the Intracoastal Waterway. 


Hillsboro Beach Boulevard (S.R. 810), Deerfield Beach. 
For reservations: 427-4000, 
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The Retina Jewelry Spectacular, held at the 

Henry Morrison Flagler Museum, featured replicas of 
the world’s great crown jewels. Right, Mrs. 
Margaret Hope; below center, Mrs. John 

Asher; below left, Mrs. Victor Colage. (Davidoff) 


“Beautiful ? 


Left, Mrs. Willaford Leach 
receives the Humanitarian 
Award from Salvation Army 
Commissioner Ernest Holz. 
Also at the Salvation 

Army dinner, far left, 

Mrs. Joan Bove and James 
H. Kimberly. (Davidoff) 


BUT THERE'S 
MORE TO US 
THAN BEAUTY 


We have 30 shops and services 
to please you 

For your home, office or yacht 
we offer Contemporary and 
traditional furnishings, floor 
coverings, antiques, bath and 
boudoir appointments, custom 
glass installations, table settings 
and gourmet accessories, bar 
and patio fixings, flowers, 

Philip Hulitar at the imports in art... complete 

Gee enberings: design and decorator services. 
party honoring directors For your personal enhancement 
of the Fine Arts | we offer sports clothes, designer 
Festival. (Morgan) ball gowns, men’s wear, shoes, 
accessories, children’s clothes, 
beauty salons. 

We also have a bank, a travel 
bureau, a real estate agency, 
and a restaurant of gourmet 
fame. 

And... you can park your car 
while you enjoy 


The ‘Royal 


Above, French consul 
Jacques Turner and Mrs. 
Gustave Schieman, 
president of Le Cercle 
Francais. (Davidoff) 

Left, Mr. and Mrs. 


At the Kemberling Mr. and Mrs. CP, 
party, above, from John Volk, o1nC1al)la 
left, Jess Kemberling, above, and Mr. CP] 
Mrs. George Headley, and Mrs. Allen aZza 
Mrs. Kemberling and Manning, s 
Augustus Newman. right, also 1N) 
Right, Hector attended the 
Ubertalli and Kemberling Palm Beach 
Lorraine Gallagher party. (Kaye) | 


Freimann. (Kaye) | Where Cocoanut Row 
| Meets Royal Poinciana Way 


in Palm Beach 
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ale enfant terrible of the ’60s, 
one Jerry Rubin, has written an autobi- 
ography, Growing (Up) at 37. 

My attention was drawn to this 
book when I saw Jerry Rubin being in- 
terviewed on TV by the usually genial 
Phil Donahue. His was a brutal interro- 
gation, delving into Rubin’s past activi- 
ties as a radical advocate of violence 
and his current occupation as a practi- 
tioner in the “growth potential’ move- 
ments of the 70s. 

First, we saw Jerry Rubin live on 
TV as he is now — an innocent, apo- 
logetic fellow, earnest and forbearing, 
patiently answering Donahue’s ques- 
tions, inconspicuously dressed sans 
beard, sans wild hair, a gentle man 
whose speech betrayed him as not to 
the manor born. (Shun’t for shouldn’t, 
cun’t for couldn’t, wun’t for wouldn’t.) 

And then, wow! We saw on the 
screen flashbacks to the way Jerry Ru- 
bin was in the ’60s — violent, bluster- 
ing, talking a mean monologue, odious, 
bearded, a speckled Indian headband 
pulled over his unruly hair. In a moment 
we were back in those terrifying, anar- 
chistic days. 

Donahue’s show was schizoid in the 
extreme. One moment Jerry Rubin at 
the height of his influence, haranguing, 
shouting and affronting. The next, 
abashed, obsequious and occasionally si- 
lent, obviously out to make a good 
impression. 

There was one flash of the old Jer- 
ry when Donahue asked if he was will- 
ing to give the proceeds of his new 
book to a fund to help free those still in 
prison for following his advice to read 
his book Do It! stoned on marijuana. 

Somewhat taken aback, he agreed 
to share part of the book’s proceeds 
with those who followed him into jail. 

This TV show was one of the most 
riveting I have ever seen. After consid- 
erable effort I found the book. 

Today, it seems, Jerry Rubin is 
not overly concerned with saving 
America. He wants to save himself. He 
“felt dead at 34 ... a shock of pain 
paralyzed my entire body ... People I 
knew feared I might commit suicide.” 
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BOOKS 


By RUTH KALTENBORN 


He, who in the ’60s with Abbie 
Hoffman helped create the Yippies, 
was replaced by the Zippies. In 1972 
the Zippies trashed his car. After all, 
what does an over-the-hill 34-year-old 
have to say to those under 30? “‘We 
were eaten for breakfast by our own,” 
Rubin says. 

In the ’60s, Abbie Hoffman, Dave 
Dellinger, Huey Newton, Bobby Seale, 
John and Yoko Ono Lennon took a 
knife, cut their fingers and “‘smeared 
the blood together in a blood oath for 
the hell of it.” 

Those who came to the fore in the 
"70s were not impressed. The Zippies 
no longer had any use for them. What 
is an overage Yippie to do? First he 
must find himself. Rubin began to jog 
and eat health foods. He decided it was 
best not to “kill your parents,” as he 
once advised, but instead, ‘‘love your 
parents.” For four years he experienced 
e.s.t., gestalt therapy, bioenergetics, 
Rolfing, massage, tai chi, Esalen, hyp- 
notism, modern dance, Silva mind con- 
trol, meditation, Arica, acupuncture, sex 
therapy and Reichian therapy. 

A lot to undertake in four years, but 
then Jerry Rubin has always been a 
young (old) man in a hurry. His prima- 
ry project was to make his body his 
best friend, to what end he does not 
say. 

Chapter I is entitled, “Crying at 
My Own Funeral.” In 1970, after his 
girl left him for another, he realized 
with a shock he was 32. “I furiously de- 
stroyed my apartment, running through 
it naked, crying, screaming at the top 
of my lungs.” 

Chapter II, “Searching for My- 
self.” He leaves New York for San 
Francisco. “‘I felt if I could see myself I 
would love myself.” 

Chapter III, ‘‘Am I My Stomach 
or My Tongue?” In this part our health- 
seeker meets a setback. First, Adelle 
Davis dies of cancer and then J. Ro- 
dale has a heart attack. Apparently 
those who advocate healthy foods and 
ways of living are supposed to live for- 
ever. Then a swami confuses him. “‘Too 
much sex is bad for your energy bal- 


ance,”’ he tells Rubin. The same swami 
tells his girl, ““You need more sex.” 

In Chapter IV, “Naked on the 
Couch,” he finds ‘‘Yoga is good for the 
body and the mind, but even after 
three hours of peaceful yoga my emo-. 
tions can drive me crazy.” 

Chapter V, ‘Meeting the Female 
in Me.” Here he discovers, “‘More pain 
goes down in the name of love than 
any other human emotion.” 

In Chapters VI and VII Jerry Ru- 
bin gives us a lesson in politics. A trip 
to Cuba helps transform him into a re- 
volutionary. As he sees it, ““Washington 
resented Cuba’s breakaway from being 
a plantation economy serving Ameri- 
can corporate interests. Cuba had to be 
smashed.” 

The second of these two chapters 
is so filled with ‘‘I’s” as to be nauseat- 
ing. On one short page, ‘“‘I wanted to do 
something . . . I decided to wear the un- 
iform when I showed up in the court- 
room ... I was under subpoena ... 
When I got in I handed out copies of 
the Declaration of Independence ... I 
inspired rebellious people . . . I used the 
media to spread my message.” 

Like Cassius, however, he is ambi- 
tious. He read Dale Carnegie’s book on 
public speaking. He learned how to 
“Breathe, Jerry, breathe ... Look at 
your audience ... A speaker can mani- 
pulate an audience like a conductor 
manipulates a symphony orchestra.” 

Jerry Rubin was never underpaid. 
He received from $500 to $1,000 per 
lecture. This did worry him a bit, “get- 
ting money for showing up at campuses 
to tell students to burn down their 
schools.”’ At one point he admits, ‘‘Be- 
hind every dispute I’ve had in my life, 
I can find a dispute over the dollar.’ 

Chapter IX is about “Sex.” His 
approach to the topic was better dealt 
with in Portnoy’s Complaint. 

In Chapter X he meets Lorraine, 
a motherly spirit guide, whom he can 
call on to help him through his pyschic 
therapy and aid in his evolution. 

Chapter XI, “I Can’t Be Relaxed 
in an Anxious Womb,” tells us that 
“Every kid secretly wishes for the 
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death of his parents.” To free himself 
from his parents he beats up on a tree. 
(After getting this far in the book I 
made a vow never to tolerate another 
book so loaded with four-letter words.) 

Chapter XIV finds Jerry Rubin 
“Waiting for Life’s Pure Moments.” 
“As I grow older, I am going back to 
my childhood feelings about God... At 
37 I am now growing (up), coming to 
terms with myself... The moment I 
think I know all about life, I find out I 
know nothing.” 

I would be happy to end my com- 
ments on this book here, but Jerry Ru- 
bin is not finished. Chapter XV con- 
tains a note to Abbie Hoffman who, in 
the turbulent days of the ’60s, was often 
compared and confused with Jerry Ru- 
bin. They were not exactly the Gold 
Dust Twins; each was separate and dis- 
tinct although bearing remarkable phi- 
losophical and facial resemblances. 
(Fugitive Abbie has since had his face 
altered.) Jerry Rubin sees them both as 
media casualties. 

A word from Jerry to Abbie: ‘“‘Lay 
low and enjoy your life... Take care of 
yourself ... Eat well ... Get plenty of 
sleep.” 

For those who may want to know 


more about Abbie Hoffman they will 
find it in a lengthy interview in the 
May issue of Playboy magazine. Rubin 
and Hoffman met in the ’60s and 
formed their radical partnership. Hoff- 
man was arrested in 1973 and charged 
with selling cocaine. He was released 
on bail and decided to remain a fugitive 
“dedicated to building an underground 
network of armed subversion against 


‘Rolfing, massage, 
tat chi, Esalen, 


hypnotism ...’ 


the U.S. government.” At 39 he finds 
it hard to get a job, any job — “‘long- 
time resumes are hard to forge.” Sup- 
porting himself is not easy. He has 
found that living underground is not gla- 
morous or fun. 

From Playboy to William Buckley 
Jr.'s National Review is a bit of a 
jump, but the April 16 issue brings us up 
to date on the activities of that old 
boyo Timothy Leary. Now serving out 


Pied Piper of the young in the 6 

once again writing. His Irish tem 
up and it is now mainly directed 
against lawyers. “Crime in America,” — 
he says, “is a business that is run by 
(and for the profit of) those who create — 
law, i.e., the lawyers.” 4 

“Surely,” he says in a picturesque 
image, ‘“‘no one with more than two fin- — 
gers of forehead ever believed armed 
revolution was possible in America ... 
Everyone knows that militancy results — 
not in the overthrow of the government 
but in a well-publicized court trial.” — 
Money is raised for a defense fund. 
Where, muses Leary, does that a 
go? i” 

In a letter to William Buckles 
Leary says both he and Eldridge 
Cleaver ‘‘on the basis of real experi- 
ences agree that the Soviet system is 
the greatest threat to freedom, that the 
American system offers the greatest in- 
dividual freedom, politically, culturally 
and intellectually.” 

Those who made a shambles of 
the ’60s realize at last their job and 
ours is to face in 1976 the fact that im- 
perfect as it is, our system is still man’s 
best hope for today and tomorrow. UO 
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entrust your valuable paintings 


experienced in the 
fine art of packing 


when paintings are shipped to exhibitions 
or for return to lenders from completed 
the 7 santini brothers give 
this specialized protection... 


exhibitions... 


e glassine paper wrapped with corner pads 
added and stapled to stretcher 


e waterproof paper lined plywood box 
¢ painting braced securely in box 
e screwed box cover 


¢ specification packed for transport by air, 
land and sea. 


(also available—polyurethane corner pads 
especially recommended for cornered frames!) 


santini 


SANTINI BROS INC 


to those 


2300 Witt Street 
west palm beach, florida | 
te 686-1200 - code 305 : 


449 west 49th street 

new york 19, new york 
tel. code 212 columbus 5-3317 
teletype 212-824-6550 

cable: sevantini, n. y. 
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Big Canoe has an 18-hole championship 
golf course (designed by Joe Lee) that’s as 
challenging to play as it is beautiful to look 
at. A swim club, a year-round racquet cen- 
ter,a great country restaurant, and a 
country store and post office round out 
Our superb private mountain community. 


—— - oe 


Please send me the Big Canoe information packet. 


Name 
Address 


Cis Sate Zip- 
Big Canoe, Georgia 30143, 


SSE IES aa 


Big Canoe’s fire department, _ Individually built condominiums and single- We're close. But a world away in feeling. These are real moun- 
gatehouses and security service, family homes blend subtly into Big Canoe’s ex- _ tains, and Big Canoe’s 5,400 private acres—rising to over 3,000 
and paramedic service with am- _ceptional natural beauty. Large wooded lots _ feet above sea level—are right in the middle 
bulances keep things private, pro- | maybe mountain-high or valley-low; all are ex- _ of them. For security, privacy, and sheer qual- 
tected, secure round-the-clock. quisite and, of course, private. ity, Big Canoe simply can’t be equaled any- 
where. 
For complete information, call John Clark 
at (404) 893-2733; or call your local autho- 
rized Big Canoe broker. Or use the coupon. 


Come up to Big Canoe. Just sixty miles from Atlanta. 


Note: User fees are charged for the use of all facilities. Obtain HUD Property Report from developer and read it 
before signing anything. HUD neither approves the merits of the offering nor the value, if any, of the property. AD 14137 


(sreen Grow the 
(Sardens of Palrn Beach 


By MARILYN ALVA 


Site the turn of the century — 
and perhaps a little before — the lush 
landscape that is Palm Beach has been 
a source of delight to the resident and 
wonder to the visitor. The great royal 
palms stand in stately rows east and 
west across the island — they cannot 
face the sea as the salt air destroys 
them. Coconut palms revel in their 
ocean frontage. Bougainvillea vines cov- 
er walls with blankets of brilliant color, 
and ruffly hibiscus bloom everywhere. 
Immaculate lawns gleam green in the 
clean air, attesting to much tender, lov- 
ing care by their owners. 

The gardens and the lawns are the 
pride of Palm Beach. 

Palm Beach’s distinctive green 
cover — cool and softening and tasteful 
— lingers despite the times. But the 
times are what have subtly changed the 
content behind and underneath the 
green facade. 

Mrs. Alfred Kay — sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Mrs. Garden Club — is 
particularly sensitized to the changes in 
the town that has been her home since 
1919. 

It’s the change in work standards, 
the economy and high taxes, Mrs. Kay 
believes, that have helped shut down, 
tear down the mansions, palaces and 
estates that once were common to 
Palm Beach, thus causing an end to the 
lavish gardens such places housed. 

“Flower gardens,” (the kind Mrs. 
Kay remembers) “‘require help — head 
gardeners and a staff. There’s all this 
unemployment talk but you can’t get 
anyone who wants to work,” she says. 

“There was one time when we had 
intelligent help from Europe, educated 
gardeners. It was an era of people who 
have died and gone, people interested 
in learning and practicing good garden- 


Top, the Society of the Four 
Staff photos by Tom Purin Arts gardens include a wishing well 
cloaked in ficus repens. Above, 

the entrance to the Four Arts’ 

“Chinese garden.’” The words above 

the doorway, loosely translated, 

mean ‘peaceful serendipity.’ 
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Left, benevolent Oriental 
figures overlook a 
colorful tile fountain 

at the Alfred G. Kay 
residence. Below left, 
bougainvillea accent 
the Kays’ patio. 


hes 
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Above, scenes from the Four 
Arts gardens: a secluded 
walkway and a lily pond with 
marble fountain. 


The pool area of the 

Davis Gammage home, right, 
bordered by calamondin 

and sour orange trees and 
gardenia bushes. Below, 

the Gammages’ granddaughter, 
Lisa Nicol, samples a 

rose from the garden. 


The Gammages’ 
“sunken garden,” 
above, is a formal, 
symmetrical array 
of gardenias, 
podocarpus and 
Hawaiian oleander. 
Center, a view of 
the pool house 
showing a portion 
of the “‘wall’’ of 

f 5 repens. 


Shaded by a 

af fig tree, 

a profusion of 
bonsai formations 
i arden path 
> Gammage 
home, right. 
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ing. Now people are interested in 
landscaping — plants, but not necessar- 
ily flowers.” 

Estates such as the Phipps house 
have long been divided and subdivided 
to make way for homes on smaller 
grounds, houses that may still have for- 
mal gardens, and certainly landscap- 
ing. But, as Mrs. Kay notes, ““They are 
not stupendous and sensational like they 
used to be.” 

There are still, however, Mrs. Kay 
is quick to add, “‘some lovely little gar- 
dens around.” 

The Garden Club of Palm Beach, 
begun in 1928 by Mrs. Kay and, as she 
once wrote, ‘‘a few courageous women,” 
is perhaps the only organization devot- 
ed to continuing the tradition of fine 
gardening on the island. Its 50 active 
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members are considered part of the 
“old guard” of Palm Beach society, a 
conservative, privileged class who grew 
up with a knowledge of fine things. 
They were not, and they are not now, 
ostentatious. Hence, their gardens were 
soft and mellow — sensational only in 
Mrs. Kay’s subdued ways. 

“All they wanted,” one long-time 
Palm Beach observer noted, “‘was a 
nice background for their living.” 

It is considered an honor to be 
asked to join the Garden Club. Its 
members are, as current club president 
Mrs. A. Parker Bryant says, ‘‘terribly 
good citizens who involve themselves in 
all good things.” For instance, Mrs. 
Bryant says club members “‘are up to 
their ears in conservation . . . saving 
the redwoods in California, the cypress 
swamp in Florida.” 

The club gives its members inspi- 
ration (“although we’re supposed to be 
inspired before we join,’ Mrs. Bryant 
notes) and advice in their gardening 
endeavors, maintains the Four Arts gar- 
dens, and sees to it that Palm Beach 
retains its precious green cover. The 
club, for instance, was responsible for 
the town tree ordinance, which en- 
forces the preservation of Palm 
Beach’s 88 historical specimen trees. 

“There’s a definite (green) stan- 
dard in Palm Beach, there’s no ques- 
tion about it,’ Mrs. Bryant says. ‘““‘We 
act as a sort of watchdog. We keep a 
weathered eye out for anybody who 
does not keep up their place. When 
someone says to us that a place doesn’t 
look well, we go to their home and say, 
“You have to do something about it.’ ” 

Fine gardening and landscaping is 
an important part of living in Palm 
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Top, a corner of the 
Gammage garden contains 
an abundance of 
plants, including 

false aralia, gardenia, 
poinsettia and ivy 
cones (growing on a 
wire mesh framework). 
Above, potted pink 
geraniums bloom 

at the pool’s edge. 


Beach. And, for the most part, Palm 
Beachers love their gardens. It’s not a 
thing they do to maintain a social posi- 
tion. 

“Landscaping is part of a person’s 
style of life,” says George Spencer, a 
landscape architect with Boynton 
Landscape Co. for the past 37 years. 

“Right now,” Spencer says, ‘Palm 
Beach is going through a clean, formal, 
neat look, hoping for easy mainte- 
nance.” Form and hedge rather than 
masses of trees and shrubs and palms 
is the rule now, he says. 

A house that has both formal gar- 
dens and some of the clusters of vegeta- 
tion found on the grounds of larger old 
estates is that of the Phillip Sharples’ 
at 185 Woodbridge Road, directly on 
Lake Worth. 

The formal gardens surround the 
entrance to the large Georgian-style 
house, while clusters of palm trees seem 
to rest comfortably on spacious green 
lawns bordering the lake. More unstruc- 
tured pond and rock gardens are out of 
sight on the shadier side of the house, 
while citrus trees are lined in rows on 
the sunny side. An orchid house pro- 
vides numerous flower highlights for the 
interior rooms of the formal but com- 
fortable house. 

The years have mellowed the gar- 
dens on the grounds of the Sharples 
house, according to landscaper Spencer, 
who helped design the grounds from 
four vacant, weedy lots 27 years ago. 
“You feel comfortable and restful on 
their grounds,” Spencer says. ““Theirs is 
the old type of conservatism ... the 
newer places are a little more obvious.” 

Mrs. Sharples, a Garden Club 
member whose house has been featured 
in three annual public fund-raising tours, 
often “‘sneaks away” to the lush, dark 
gardens surrounding the pond to read. 
“T love the beauty of it,” she says. ““To 
me, it’s heaven.” 

Mrs. Sharples’ daughter, Mrs. Ro- 
bert Ballinger, is one of the few horti- 
culturists in Palm Beach (‘“My mother 
knows nothing about gardens’). Her 
Addison Mizner oceanfront home was 
included in last month’s annual garden 
tour for the first time. 

The Ballingers proved in the less 
than three years since they bought the 
once crumbling big house that gardens 
can do very well on the ocean. 

(Continued on page 51) 


At the Philip Sharples residence, opposite, from top: Below, manicured shrubbery borders the Sharples’ 


the sun-dappled garden, with a large staghorn clipped green lawn. Below left, an enormous 
fern suspended from a tree branch; water lilies float mossy rock houses a number of garden plants. 
serenely on a shady pond; clusters of flowering Below left center, protruding Colonial windows 
plants and shrubs ring an island of greenery. and decorative vines highlight the Sharples home. 
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Above right center, orchids frame a view of the Robert Ballingers’ oceanfront home. Above, the 
Ballingers’ Pekinese guards the property, while a high wall protects delicate plants from the salt spray. 
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Floridians 


By HELEN JOHNSON 


Te Florida flamingo is a myth. 

The great Audubon himself may have named him the American flam- 
ingo, but the symbol of Florida is a figment of the imagination. Well, not 
exactly a figment of the imagination because there are dozens of the 
sunset-hued birds stalking about in Hialeah, wading around the Singing 
Tower at Lake Wales and soaring over the Florida Keys. But they are not 
Florida birds. 

It’s true, flamingos did breed at the foot of Florida’s limestone cliffs 
and along its rocky coast at one time, but that was two million years ago. 
Today only a few drift back from Cuba and the Caribbean Islands, per- 
haps drawn by some forgotten magnet to the ancient nesting grounds 
which are no longer there. 

The cliffs are gone and the flamingos have flown, but many another 
bird has come, some of them to find a final refuge in Florida. 

The bald eagle, once a familiar sight to every American, so familiar 
as to be chosen our national emblem, now exists for most of us on dollar 
bills, quarters, stamps and in the zoo. The American eagle has almost 
become a thing of the past. 

But not quite. 

Florida is among the very few places the great bird still soars, white 


head and tail gleaming, broad black 
wings stretched straight out against the 
sky. The eagle breeds in Florida too, 
and an eagle’s nest is something to be- 
hold, often six feet across and 12 feet 
deep. One super nest near Sarasota 
measures nine and a half feet across 
and is 20 feet deep. And it’s not only 
the Pentagon proportions of the nests 
which command respect, but the varie- 
ty of their appointments. A Clorox bot- 
tle had been woven into one checked 
recently, another had a long white can- 
dle, others had light bulbs, one had an 


old shoe, and one particularly artistic 
effort exhibited a framed picture 
worked into the side of the nest. And 
every year more is added because an 
eagle mates for life. Year after year the 
same pair returns to the same nest to 
brood two, possibly three screeching 
eaglets. One pair, returning year after 
year to its eyrie on the west coast along 
Charlotte Harbor, has finally accepted 
civilization and taken to wandering ab- 
out the neighboring lawns. 

But it’s not only the eagles that 

(Continued on page 56) 


Left, wood storks 
roosting. Below, a 
lone roseate spoonbill. 
(Photos by Ray 
Plockelman Jr.) 


Above, one of Florida’s 
most popular birds, 
the brown pelican. 

(Ray Plockelman Jr.) 
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BATHING IN BEAUTY 


Sleek, slithery, and glowing with color under the sun. That’s the 
French swimwear story for the summer of ’76. From Leonard of 
Paris come the maillots and bikinis that will grace the beaches 
from Biarritz to Mallorca, from Sea Island to Southampton. 
These suits make a statement — a paean of praise to the sea, sun 
and the body beautiful. And if the figure is less than perfect, the 
artfully shaped maillots help conceal the fact. Above, a long- 
stemmed Parisian beauty in a leaf-patterned maillot. Wrapped 
around the waist, the cape becomes a skirt. Right, pensively 
poised in pink, a bikini ensemble for sun-seekers. Photographed 
in Nice by Helmut Newton. 
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Left, a blaze of blue and brown and variations thereof. A cover-up robe imprinted in 
Sikian jersey with the pattern affecting an intriguing trompe-l’oeil. Above, Neptune’s 
daughter in the maillot matched to the robe, opposite. Below, a bikini designed to 
point up a perfect body, called the Mykonos. All fashions at the Martha salons. 
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In the Breakers Hotel 
croquet lawn, Palm Beach 
Croquet Club president 
Archie Peck looks on 
while Andrew Fuller lines 
up a shot. (Purin) 


CROQUET 


F. those who feel that tennis 
involves altogether too much perspira- 
tion, and golf entails a trifle more ac- 
tivity than can be considered dignified, 
_ there is, fortunately, croquet. 

This venerable sport, for a time 
considered a relic of a bygone era, is 
enjoying a resurgence in the Western 
world. Today’s croquet enthusiast de- 
lights in what he considers to be just 
the right blend of outdoorsy wholesome- 
ness and genteel exercise. 

Certainly croquet’s pedigree is im- 
peccable, having been a favorite pas- 
time of such regal personages as the 
royal families of France and England, 
before being adopted by high society in 
general during the 1800s. 

The sport, or game, evolved from 
the French game paille-maille, which 
was popular during the 13th century 
(billiards is also descended from this 
same ancestor). The term “croquet” is 
derived from the French crochet, a 
crooked stick, and refers to the type of 
implement originally used. Croquet is 
thought to have diffused to the British 
Isles around the 16th century, where 
it was played at Pall Mall. 

Interestingly, and apparently coin- 
cidentally, the game’s original name, 
paille-maille, and the name of the 
place it was first played in England, 
Pall Mall, are both curiously remini- 
scent of the English phrase “pell- 
mell,”” meaning “‘in confusion or disor- 
der.” And to the uninitiated, top-flight 
croquet does appear to be just that. 

Seemingly governed by no sane 
principles whatsoever, two players and 
four balls comprise a melee in which all 
six zigzag erratically across the clipped 
green playing surface, all the while ac- 
companied by players’ exclamations of 
being ‘“‘dead,” “clean” or otherwise. 

It begins to appear uncomfortably 
like Alice’s memorable croquet game in 
Wonderland, and even using flamingos 
for mallets and hedgehogs for balls 
wouldn’t seem to inject much more con- 
fusion into the matter. 
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But in fact, croquet aficionados 
know precisely what they are doing, 
and are quite serious about it (in a gen- 
tlemanly sort of way, naturally). There 
is a good deal of disguised drama in a 
croquet match, and an astonishing de- 
gree of skill and cunning is required to 
win one against a qualified opponent. 
“There is a tremendous amount of stra- 
tegy involved, just as in chess,” notes 


TH 
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SPORT 


By CHRISTOPHER SALISBURY 


Palm Beach player Andrew Fuller, con- 
sidered to be one of the top five croquet 
players in the United States. Another 
highly regarded Palm Beach player, 
Alfred Heath, uses the same compari- 
son: “As with a chess game, you must 
think five strokes ahead at all times.” 

J. Archie Peck, president of the 
Palm Beach Croquet Club, adds, “‘Peo- 
ple are used to the garden variety of 
croquet ... this is far different. A great 
deal of coordination and mental ability 
is required.” 

Archie Peck should know. Four out 
of the past five years he has won the 
prestigious Doc Holden Memorial cro- 
quet tournament held in Palm Beach — 
a feat which would entitle him to be 
ranked the number one player in the 
country, if indeed there were any rank- 
ings. (He’s a formidable opponent on 
the tennis court, too.) 

All this talk of calculation and 
skill, of course, is directly contrary to 
croquet’s popular image as a well-heeled 


cousin of miniature golf, played exclu- 
sively by limp-wristed aristocrats in 
some obscure corner of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Surprising as it may seem, there 
are actually two or three dozen “profes- 
sional” croquet players, who attend 
periodic tournaments in such appealing 
locales as Southampton and Bermuda, 
in addition to Palm Beach. Out of this 
group, perhaps 12 are generally ac- 
knowledged as belonging to the higher 
echelon of the sport. These “profes- 
sionals,” however, don’t make a living 
on the croquet court. In fact many big- 
time croquet players don’t make a liv- 
ing doing much of anything, beyond an 
occasional call to banker or broker. For 
croquet — championship croquet — isa 
sport patronized largely by the 
wealthy. 

One very good reason for this is 
the scarcity of proper croquet lawns, 
which require a substantial investment 
and continuous upkeep. Grading and 
seeding a court is said to cost $12,000. 
While back-yard players may be satis- 
fied with a bumpy, scraggly surface, 
sefious players demand smooth-as-silk 
Tifton grass, which in its growing 
stages must be pampered nearly as 
much as a temperamental rose bush. 

Then there is the equipment, a 
regulation set of which may cost up to 
$450. This equipment bears little re- 
semblance to the amateur implements 
sold in toy stores. The mallet, for one 
thing, is rather cumbersome and 
surprisingly heavy, as it is reinforced 
with metal bands around the mallet 
head. This extra weight is necessary 
because the balls are also surprisingly 
heavy (about one pound) and need a 
good whack to get them going properly. 
The mallet heads are usually rectangular 
with square faces. 

The wickets are also distinctive. 
Unlike the wire ‘‘coat hanger” wickets 
supplied in most amateur sets, regulation 
wickets are n i cast iron. The 

(Con 1 on page 55) 


Willem Wirtz designs gardens for day and night 


By JACQUELINE MITCHELL 


/ \ nyone familiar with theater 


knows the importance of lighting in 
creating an illusion. Movie queens fight 
for a cameraman who knows the lights 
and angles that make them most beau- 
tiful. Passport photos illustrate, usually, 
the unflattering effect of bad lighting. 

Walking through fields bathed in 
sunlight lifts the spirits. A stroll through 
a dark gloomy forest can be depress- 
ing, or frightening. 

In Palm Beach there lives a man 
who can well attest to the emotional 
impact of light and shadows. Willem 
Wirtz, outdoor lighting designer par ex- 
cellence, has turned gardens throughout 

world into visions of beauty, fan- 
tasy and illusion. 

From North Africa to Southamp- 


ton, he has designed gardens and their 
lighting for such clients as the Warring- 
ton Gillets, Bradford Whittemore, Mrs. 
Haskell Fleitas, the Anthony Boalts, 
Mrs. George Blabon, film producer 
Joseph Levine, and The Everglades 
Club — outside and in. 

Seated in his charming small 
home in Phipps Plaza in Palm Beach, 
Mr. Wirtz described his work: ‘I am 
an artist, not a horticulturist. 

“T like to design gardens that can 
be used, or long sweeping vistas that 
can be seen from the windows of the 
house — bringing the outdoors in. And 
with my lighting, I preserve that view 
at night.” 

He elaborated. “At night, you have 
additional — almost magic — powers. 


You can create pictures that are even 
more exciting than in the daytime. 
Mood lighting ... dimming certain 
areas — you have control over your 
night landscaping.” 

Willem Wirtz Associates is the prod- 
uct of a close partnership between the 
designer and his associate, Cy Roos- 
sine, who describes himself as ‘‘the 
technician.” Formerly head of a public 
relations agency in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Wirtz ‘became bored with it. I pre- 
ferred spending my time designing gar- 
dens. It is the designer’s eye which se- 
lects the plants, the stone, the architec- 
tural detail; which arranges the medi- 
ums, the compositions, the color ac- 
cents. They were design problems, and 
I was fascinated by them.” 
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Cy Roossine had been involved in 
manufacturing, and public relations, 
with Mr. Wirtz — and, most impor- 
tantly, in theater. ‘‘All aspects of it — 
acting, lighting, directing. That is how 
I started in this: by thinking how to 
light Willem’s garden in Philadelphia. 

“T found the only sources of garden 
lighting fixtures were completely inade- 
quate for what we had in mind. They 
were good only for buildings, ‘Mickey 
Mouse’ house lighting. We found materi- 
al so bad in quality and limited in 
scope that we designed our own, which 
we have manufactured. 

“We do not use colored lights as 
such — the ‘Italian street festival look,’ 
all garish reds and greens. Also we do 
not use ‘gas lamp’ type things. 
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Left and below, two 
examples of the subtle 
and all-but-invisibly 
achieved Wirtz lighting 
effects at a lakefront 
home in Palm Beach. 


Willem Wirtz feels, ‘’l like a pool to look like an ornamental body of water, not the YMCA.” 
Above, an example, as water streams through a rocky pool into the adjoining swimming pool. 
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Below, top, a tiny back-yard garden 
in Philadelphia is expanded through 
clever use of space. Bottom, from 


Below, pergola transforms a Palm Beach pool into a serenely 
reflective environment. Center, clever use of perspective 
‘enlarges’ a Delaware garden.Bottom, cantilevered 

deck utilizes a previously unusable steeply sloping hill. 


left, Cy Roossine and Willem Wirtz. 
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“We depend on nature’s own varia- 
tions in color, shape, size and trans- 
lucence, as well as leaf shape, to create 
the effect. One fallacy is using green 
lights on plants, thinking it will be at- 
tractive. It will only make them look 
like plastic. Curiously, it is still incande- 
scent light that releases the color in na- 
ture. Green lights lose the subtlety.” 

According to Wirtz, ‘““The only co- 
lor we’re ever apt to use is called 
‘Moonlight Wash,’ which has the curious 
bleached light that moonlight has — 
very special and subtle.” 

A very important aspect of the 
Wirtz lighting is safety, upon which 
they place heavy stress. ‘Our garden 
lighting standards far exceed the na- 
tional safety standard. We even exceed 
the Palm Beach code; theirs has been 
upgraded to more approximate ours.” 
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Said Mr. Wirtz, ‘We _ were 
shocked at the hazards built into many 
of the houses and gardens here in Palm 
Beach. You see, they had the great 
building boom here before safety stan- 
dard measures were required. Today’s 
materials — plastics, for example — 
are far safer. 

“The public generally is not aware 
of the dangers possible in outdoor light- 
ing. There are lethal dangers — people 
have been killed. The new Palm Beach 
code now includes these protections 
which we instigated: there are no wires 
outside to be cut or unplugged. All are 
hidden, sealed, secured and locked in. 

“Also, when we use the so-called 
‘downwash of moonlight’ effect, it is of- 
ten used as part of the security system, 
which doesn’t have to have ugly spot- 
lights all over. 
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“Lighting for security is very im- 
portant today. At Joseph Levine’s 
Greenwich, Conn., garden, for exam- 
ple, different areas are on different 
time clocks. The place never looks 
abandoned.” 

Lighting of the gardens led to the 
next logical step: special interior light- 
ing. As described by Mr. Wirtz, their 
flexible light strips ‘‘are the ultimate in 
cabinet and shelf lighting. We have 
been using them to solve an interior 
lighting problem by introducing subtle 
illumination in otherwise dark areas of 
a room. The flexible strips provide a 
concealed, uninterrupted band of light, 
in any curve as well as a straight line. 

“Because of this, they have many 
uses in interior architectural situations, 
such as niches and shadow boxes.”’ He 
pointed to a doorway in his home. The 


Below, a Japanese garden in Chester, 
Pa., designed to be seen from an 
upstairs bedroom window. The flat 
disc spills water into the pool. 


delicate fan carving over the door is 
subtly and effectively lighted, a good 
example of this work. He mentioned 
another example: ‘“There was an 18th 
century cabinet, unsold for years, in an 
antique shop we knew well. We lighted 
it, they took it to an antiques show, and 
it sold immediately.”’ He also pointed 
out that the flexible lighting is extreme- 
ly safe. “It is three-fourths of an inch 
wide, uses no wires, has low voltage and 
uses a transformer to bring normal 110 
volts down to six.” 

Willem Wirtz travels about 50 per 
cent of the time, everywhere in the 
world, and loves it. Asked about any 
special garden lighting goal, he 
answered immediately: ‘I would like to 
light the gardens of the Shah of Iran. A 
goal of my life is to light a Persian 
garden!” O 
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W mon has always desired love 
— and beauty. To get the first, she fig- 
ured she had to have the second.:And 
since no woman is ever satisfied with 
the image that looks back from her 

-—- mirror, an industry..came/into being. 

For what Mother Nature has denied, 

‘woman has sought in the world of 

cosmetics. 

f. It’s a search that’s been going on 

for ages. Though the women of the past 

did not have today’s availability of 

beauty products, it did not relegate 

them to going through life as “ugly duck- 
lings.’’ Not on your eye-lash curler! 
The gals of ancient Greece, desir- 

ing skin that was smooth and silky, li- 

terally marinated themselves in spice- 

scented olive oil.. Not only was the oil 
considered good for the body, it was 
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also slathered into the hair. Sort of a 
forerunner of that “greasy kid stuff.” 

To. give the body that “‘heavenly”’ 
scent, especially if one happened into a 
batch of rancid olive oil, mixed dried 
spices and herbs were encased in a 
silken pouch and worn next to the 
body. Body heat helped to release the 
aromatic fragrance. But if you happened 
to smell like a jar of pickles, at least it 
was “different.” 

Historians have noted that Cleo- 
patra, that darling of the Nile, was a 
woman much involved with her looks. 
She bathed in goats’ milk, as well as 
spice-scented waters strewn with fresh 
rose petals. For those ‘‘special’’ times 
she had pearls crushed and added to 
the bath water. She spared no expense 
when it came to the beauty bit. 


Illustration by Joyce Simmons 


Nor did this ‘“‘sweetheart of Mark 
Antony, etc., etc., and etc.,”’ leave any 
stone unturned. Her fingernails and toe- 
nails were painted with crushed henna 
leaves, and for more exotic effects she 
turned to brilliant blues and greens ob- 
tained from pulverized earth minerals. 

Eyebrows and lashes were made 
dark and _ mysterious-looking with 
galena and kohl. Galena is a blue-gray 
mineral, and kohl was a powder made 
from another mineral of dark sub- 
stance. In addition to giving her that 
wide-eyed look, the kohl also served as 
an effective insect repellent. 

When Cleo baby wanted her lips 
colored a deeper red, she ground up a 
dead insect — the cochineal. Another 
lip coloring was crushed rose petals. To- 

(Continued on page 54) 


Monsieur 
Hiffels 


Extraordinary 


‘Tower 


By HELEN K. HAWKINS 


Photos by William H. Hawkins 


The Eiffel Tower, now virtually 
the symbol of France, was 
once reviled as an architectural 
monstrosity. The unique, 
87-year-old structure still 

holds a few surprises for even 
the most jaded traveler. 
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E... day about 5,000 visitors to 
Paris journey by automobile, subway or 
tour bus to see the Eiffel Tower, the 
best known landmark of France. They 
hear facts-and-figures spiels about its 
original 984-foot height, and that for 50 
years La Tour Eiffel held the record in 
the high, high world of tall structures. 
Usually guides relate statistics about its 
huge paint needs. Every six or seven 
years 60 men apply 6,000 gallons of 
paint to the open-air one-of-a-kind 
tower, wearing out 150 paintbrushes and 
adding 45 tons to the overall weight 
with each application. Its weight is a 
problem today, posing a threat to its 
existence. A current belief is that the 
tower is slowly sinking, similar to Pi- 
sa’s famous sight. 

Differing opinions as to its fate, its 
varied uses and purposes, and its nota- 
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ble statistics make it a truly unique 
structure worthy of a long look. 

A large percentage of the sight- 
seers are unaware that the tower was 
built to serve as the focal point of the 
1889 World’s Fair, celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the French Revo- 
lution, and to “glorify modern science’”’ 
as well. 

In keeping with its scientific pur- 
pose, Alexandre Gustave Hiffel installed 
a meteorological laboratory at the 
tower’s top in 1889, to continue his 
study of aerodynamics. An offshoot of 
his tests resulted in his building the first 
wind tunnel in 1909, bringing him much 
praise from pioneers in aviation. Then 
came telecommunication. From the “‘gi- 
ant antenna,” radio waves were trans- 
mitted to far-flung areas, leading to 
military use during World War I. In 
1925 technicians attempted television 
from the tower, and today three power- 
ful transmitters beam programs from 
the present 1,056-foot height. 


It still serves as a meteorological 
and atmospheric research center. Long- 
range beacons flash signals to aircraft, 
many of which carry Paris-bound tour- 
ists. Its life-saving signals are in keep- 
ing with a basic purpose of tall struc- 
tures. 

On the other hand, the suicidally 
inclined eye the heights as just what 
the mortician needs. Six years ago the 
Prefect of the Seine installed new safe- 
ty rails at each level to thwart further 
attempts. Death-defiers, too, have used 
the tower. They have used parachutes 
and mountain climbing gear, climbed it 
while wearing stilts and flown under the 
tower. One acrobat rode from the first 
level on a unicycle! 

Always an attention-getter, the 
tower’s dwarfing height intrigued dare- 
devils and advertisers. From its incep- 
tion, the unusual project drew crowds; 
and much of the tower’s financial suc- 
cess was due to Eiffel’s showmanship 
and flamboyant creativity. 
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When his project was a fait ac- 
compli, its inauguration made headlines. 
The Municipal Council and about 50 
guests, including Edward VII of Great 
Britain, came to witness the hoisting of 
the tricolor, complete with a 21-gun sa- 
lute. March 31, 1889, was a typically 
gusty day, but things looked rosy as the 
guests began their breezy climb. A spe- 
cial newspaper printed in the tower 
advised (in 28 languages) the best way 
to negotiate the first 347 of its 1,654 
available steps. The majority soon 
called it quits; but the event made quite 
a splash in the puddle known as “‘histo- 
ry.’ No wonder elevators became a 
priority; and special techniques solved 
the problem of varying gradients, recti- 
fying the open cabins on their slanted 
ascents and descents. 

Eiffel and astute entrepeneurs real- 
ized the tremendous commercial poten- 
tial of the Seine-side attraction. Com- 
bined tourism and commercialism en- 

(Continued on page 52) 


“Quite for no reason, I’m 
here for the season, and high as a 
kite ... You know, it’s frightfully _ 
gay, everyone’s here ... there’s so 
much variety watching society 
scampering past ....”~Sir Noel 
Coward, I’ve Been to a Marvellous 
Party. 


ole year was 1938, and the 


scene was the French Riviera, satirized 
by Noel Coward in a revue entitled Set 
to Music. Yet any number of exclusive 
haunts fit the description. Appropri- 
ately, in less than 10 years Coward 
would himself be luxuriating in one of 
them — at Port Maria, Jamaica. Evi- 
dently he appreciated the difference 
between song-writing and choosing a 
vacation hideaway! 

Coward first came to Jamaica as a 
guest of Ian Fleming in the early ’40s. 
He stayed at Goldeneye (which he 
bemusedly re-christened “golden eye, 
nose, ear and throat’’), itself the birth- 
place of Fleming’s James Bond thrill- 
ers. Errol Flynn had a house nearby. So 
did Sir Harold Mitchell. For a while, 
Coward rented Fleming’s house, but 
complained it had been built “all 
wrong.” (Apparently it faced in the 
wrong direction to benefit from the af- 
ternoon sun.) It was not long before Co- 
ward announced plans to construct his 
own villa, “Blue Harbour.” 


Coward regarded his Port Maria 
residence as a personal retreat. It 
was there he went to relax, entertain 
friends and write. He came like clock- 
work every season, except for a brief 
interlude when financial difficulties 
made Bermuda’s tax shelter more at- 
tractive. Luckily a $40,000-a-week en- 
gagement at the Desert Inn in Las Ve- 
gas helped to alleviate financial woes 
and facilitate a return to Blue Harbour. 

As with Fleming, Jamaica proved 
to be a source of inspiration. There Co- 
ward completed his autobiography, Fu- 
ture Indefinite, wrote his first novel, 
Pomp and Circumstance, and a play, 
Pacific 1860, both set in tropical sur- 
roundings. (Their appearance set off a 
wave of speculation about the true iden- 
tities of his characters. Everyone was 
sure to have spotted a familiar person- 
ality, but Coward maintained it was 
merely coincidental.) With less contro- 
versy, he composed a variety of songs 
and revues including Sail Away and Af- 
ter the Ball, and even learned the lyr- 
ics to Apple Cart while sunbathing at 
the beach. 

Although he enjoyed his oceanfront 
villa, Coward preferred the tranquility 
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Private Life 


For Sir Noel Coward, Jamaica. 


was his retreat and his inspiration 


By PETER DAVID MELTZER 


of the mountains. Graham Payn recalls 
that he would often take his house party 
to a spot behind Blue Harbour, high in 
the hills, where they would sit for hours. 
“Noel said he always felt good up there, 
and was sure it had something to do 
with the altitude. I’m convinced it had 
more to do with the martinis we drank, 
than the height.” 

Coward fell so in love with the 
spot that he built another home there 
just for himself, which he called Firefly 
Hill. He wasn’t the first to discover the 
vista; nearby stand the remains of an 
earlier residence, built as a lookout by 
the notorious buccaneer, Sir Henry 
Morgan. 

Strict rules governed Coward’s 
daily routine. “Once the plan for a song 
or script was in his head, Noel worked 
very quickly,” reminisced Payn. “It 
was a formula dating from Private 
Lives, which he wrote in three days. 
He rose early and was at the type- 
writer by 8 o’clock. He’d work without 
interruption till noon, when house guests 
would join him for lunch. Once they de- 
parted, he would resume writing.” His 


feenay 


valet remembers that many an evening 
the lights in Coward’s studio burned till 
the early hours. 

But no matter what his schedule, 
there was always something going on. 
“Noel loved his friends and enjoyed so- 
cial gatherings immensely. He was al- 
ways a witty host, and you had to 
watch what you said or he’d turn it into 
a joke. He favored small parties which 
lent themselves to intimate discussions, 
or impromptu skits and performances,” 
Payn recalled. 

And considering the theatrical 
background of his myriad house guests, 
the format was a great success. Over 
the years, practically every major West 
End or Broadway star came to visit. 
Mary Martin and Gladys Cooper 
joined him to discuss their upcoming 
roles in a revue. The Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor were entertained royally. 
The Lunts were frequent guests, along 
with John Gielgud. Peter Sellers, David 
Niven and Charles Chaplin also made 
appearances. So did Joan Crawford, 
Claudette Colbert and Vivien Leigh. 
Coward discreetly vacated the prem- 
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ises when he learned that the Queen 
Mother desired a holiday there, in soli- 
tude. 

As a rule, Coward avoided large 
crowds until the end of the season. 
Then, on his last day, he’d throw a 
huge bash called the “‘free for all.” Ev- 
eryone was welcome — and that meant 
neighbors like Fleming and Flynn, 
down to local shopkeepers and mer- 
chants. “It was just too bad if you 
didn’t like the mixture,” remarked a 
friend. 

Such a gesture was typical of Co- 
ward’s dual nature. His standards may 
have been impeccable, yet he hated 
pretensions of any sort. Philadelphia 
jeweler Douglas Cooper’s first encounter 
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Opposite, ‘Firefly Hill,”” 

Sir Noel’s former home in the 
Jamaican hills. Bottom, 

this cottage on the 

property dates from the 

days of buccaneer Sir 

Henry Morgan. Below, 

“a grave with a view,” 

Sir Noel's final resting 

place on the slopes 

near Firefly Hill. 


with him illustrates the point. Cooper 
was only 21, on his first trip to Europe, 
and a friend had written him a letter 
of introduction to Coward. 

They arranged to meet prior to a 
performance at the Haymarket, and 
then dine afterwards. Cooper arrived 
at his dressing room, and after ex- 
changing a few pleasantries, delivered 
a monologue on the jewelry business in 
response to a question from Coward. 
The latter listened in seeming fascina- 
tion. Sensing he’d talked enough, Coo- 
per then turned to Coward and asked, 
“And now, Mr. Coward, tell me what 
you do.” 

“He was rather surprised,” Cooper 
recalls, “but I suppose equally touched 


by my naivete. The upshot of it all was 
that he included me in all of his activi- 
ties that week, and even arranged a 
private tour of Buckingham Palace! 
Years later, when he came for a visit to 
Montego Bay, he reminded me of the 
incident, and explained that I was one 
of the few strangers to have treated 
him as an equal, rather than a super- 
star.” 

Coward kept a low profile when 
on holiday, yet he nonetheless dis- 
played an active interest in local com- 
munity projects. On one occasion he 
sponsored a crafts workshop, dubbed 
“designs for living.”” The program was 
almost too successful. Once the partici- 
pants mastered the necessary skills, 
they moved to Kingston in pursuit of a 
more lucrative market. 

Yet Coward is fondly remembered 
for more than charitable acts. Cecil 
Lloyd, a Jamaican musician, recalls 
meeting Coward in 1949 when only a 
child of 10. Coward offered him a shil- 
ling if he’d fetch some bread in the 
market. Fifteen years later, Lloyd was 
playing a Coward tune in a nightclub, 
unaware that his mentor was in the au- 
dience. After the performance Noel ap- 
proached him and tipped him a £5 
note. Thanking him, Lloyd replied, 
“That’s a big improvement on a shil- 
ling.” Coward stared back in amaze- 
ment, and retorted, ‘“You’re not the lit- 
tle boy?” 

Indeed, Coward left a lasting im- 
pression with all who met him. So 
much so, that far more people than he 
possibly could have befriended claim to 
have known him. Perhaps for this rea- 
son, when he died in March 1973, fu- 
neral arrangements were kept private, 
despite the flocks of people who des- 
cended on the island. 

Port Maria has changed very little 
since Coward first settled there, except 
that the roads are better, as Payn will 
remind you. He now shares the estate 
with Cole Lesley. Cole is writing a bi- 
ography of his mentor, working from 
the same studio Coward occupied. 

Not far away lies Sir Noel’s tomb- 
stone — a simple marble slab inscribed 
with his name, birthdate and date of 
death. He is buried on the spot to 
which they returned so often, even be- 
fore Firefly Hill existed. The setting is 
reminiscent of a song Noel Coward 
wrote practically 50 years ago, “Room 
with a View.” His is a grave with a 
view; perched high in the hills, with a 
fabulous panorama of sky, sun and 
surf unfolding beneath “watching 
the whole world pass by, while lying 
still.” O 
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By ROSA TUSA 


des saying ‘‘a chicken in every 
pot” does not really belong to Herbert 
Hoover. It descends from France’s 
King Henry IV who wished for his sub- 
jects: ‘‘In every family a poule au pot 
on Sunday.” 

Poule au pot and garbure, a hearty 
peasant soup, are among the great 
“bourgeois” dishes invented by the 
French. The region of Bearn has given 
them to posterity; and while they are 
just common peasant meals, they chal- 


Some favorite peasant dishes from the French 


lenge the most complicated offerings of 
a haute cuisine chef. 

These are dishes to serve to the 
family, or when entertaining friends or 
business associates informally. Chicken 
Chasseur, Coq au Vin and Chicken 
Marengo are other French classics that 
are easy to make and serve. The name 
Chasseur indicates that the dish is pre- 
pared in the style of the hunt. The 
chicken is simmered with savory ingre- 
dients the hunter once brought back 
from the forest — mushrooms, wild 
parsley, onions, thyme and tarragon. 
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Chicken Marengo has a colorful 
history as well as great flavor. There 
are dozens of legends about the original — 
creation and what went in it, but the 
most popular story is that it was in- 
vented by a battlefield chef of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte who garnered his ingre- 
dients from the countryside in a village 
called Marengo in the province of 
Piedmont in Italy. 

After defeating the Austrians in 
the Battle of Marengo, Napoleon or- 
dered that something special be served 
at the victory dinner. Chef Dunand 
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Chicken Chasseur, opposite, is 
simmered with savory spices. 
Chicken Marengo, right, was created 
by Napoleon’s battlefield chef. 


scurried around seeking ingredients for 
the meal, but all he could find was a 
chicken, a bottle of wine, olive oil, 
some mushrooms, onions, tomatoes and 
garlic. Napoleon enjoyed the dish so 
much, he commanded that it be served 
after every battle. There are many ver- 
sions of Chicken Marengo but all seem 
to agree on one point — the chicken 
must be fried in olive oil. 
POULE AU POT 

Place a three- or four-pound stew- 
ing chicken and a three-pound brisket 
of beef in a large soup kettle with about 
4’ quarts of water, 2 teaspoons salt 
and 6 white peppercorns. Bring the wa- 
ter to a boil and cook gently for two 
hours, skimming the scum from the sur- 
face frequently. Add 6 carrots, 6 tur- 
nips, 3 leeks, 1 large onion stuck with 4 
whole cloves, a head of cabbage cut into 
any desired sizes, and a bay leaf. Let 
soup cook for another 1!” or 2 hours un- 
til vegetables are done. Remove the fat 
from the surface and correct the sea- 
soning. 

The soup is served over slices of 
fresh French bread which has been 
browned in the oven until dry. The 
meat and vegetables are served on a 
platter. 

There are as many garbures as 
there are French cooks, for each has 
his own style and adds his own perso- 
nal touch. Most of them call for the 
confit d’oie or else a piece of confit de 
porc, which are preserved goose or pre- 
served pork done in the French way. 
Use leftover goose or duck, or leftover 
pork roast. Cover the goose pieces with 
goose fat (or duck with duck fat) and 
keep in the refrigerator until needed. 
Do the same with pork roast. 


GARBURE 

In an earthenware casserole, or 
any roomy pot, put about 2 pound of 
bacon, in one piece, or a smoked ham 
bone with some meat attached. Fill pot 
with water, and when it is bubbling put 
in the vegetables — say 2 potatoes, 2 
leeks, '2 pound shelled peas, '/2 pound 
green beans, 2 or 3 carrots (cut into 
small pieces), a green or red pepper 
(cut in strips), some paprika, marjor- 
am, thyme and several whole cloves of 
garlic. 

Let all simmer until the vegetables 
are half cooked; then add a small head 
of cabbage, cut into strips. About a half 
hour before serving, add good-sized 
pieces of goose, duck or pork with the 
fat adhering. The soup (which should be 
so thick the ladle stands up in it), sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and parsley, is 
eaten first; the goose or duck, bacon or 
ham is served cut up on a separate dish. 
Some like the soup served on slices of 
stale French bread or buttered croutons 
topped with some Parmesan cheese. 

A custom which is called faire cha- 
brot in Bearn is agreeable. As each 
person gets almost to the end of the 


soup in the bowl, a glass of red wine is 
added to the remaining bouillon. 

Morrison Wood’s version of Le 
Poulet Marengo is especially good. ‘‘I 
think even Napoleon would go for it,” 
he said. 

CHICKEN MARENGO 

2 2'%-pound broiler-fryers 
Flour 
Salt 
Pepper 
Ys c. olive oil 
4 small white onions 
1 garlic clove 
1 c. sliced fresh mushrooms 
2 tbsp. minced parsley 
4 tomatoes 
1 c. dry white wine 
1 tbsp. brandy 
1 tbsp. tomato paste 
1 tbsp. flour 

Wash and dry the chickens, then 
cut them up as for frying and dust the 
pieces lightly with seasoned flour. In a 
large skillet heat the olive oil, and saute 
the chicken until golden, turning fre- 
quently so that all the pieces are done 
evenly. Remove the chicken and keep 
warm. 


Chicken a la Francaise 
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Air Academy 


THE SMALL Teacher-Student Ratio 
Has Made FAA 
Florida’s Largest Boarding School. 


Preparing the Leaders of the 21st Cen- 
tury. 

@ Accredited @ College Preparatory 
and General Courses ® Boarding and 
Day School @ All Sports, Clubs, @ Jr. 
Air Force ROTC @ Pilot Training Ide- 
ally Located @ Summer Sessions @ 
Write: 

Grades 1-9, FLORIDA AIR ACADEMY, 6501 W. 
Sunrise Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale LI, Fl. 33313. (305) 
587-1261. 

Grades 9-12 & P.G., FLORIDA AIR ACADEMY, 
1950 S. Academy Dr. Melbourne LI, Fl. 32901. 
(305) 723-3211. 


Summer Schools Commence June 30 


YOUR 
HOST 

IN THE 
PALM 
BEACHES 


HALF A BLOCK FROM THE OCEAN, 


CENTRALLY LOCATED NEAR WORTH 
AVENUE, SHOPS AND RESTAURANTS. 
INTIMATE COCKTAIL LOUNGE, COF- 
FEE SHOP, PRIVATE COVERED 
GARAGE, AND FRIENDLY PERSON- 
NEL ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 


REASONS WHY OUR GUESTS 


RETURN TIME AFTER TIME. 


heart of 


Palm Be&ch 
Veta Poe, 


160 royal palm way palm beach, florida 


833-7761 


In the same skillet put 4 peeled 
and chopped small white onions, the 
crushed garlic, the sliced mushrooms 
and parsley, and, if needed, a little 
more olive oil. Cook this mixture until 
the mushrooms are tender; then add 
the peeled and sliced tomatoes, wine 
and brandy, tomato paste and 1 table- 
spoon of flour. Mix and blend the in- 
gredients well and simmer over a 
medium flame for about 10 minutes. Put 
the chicken in the sauce, cover the pan 
and cook for about 30 minutes, or until 
chicken is completely tender. Serve in 
the sauce. Note: mix the flour with 2 
tablespoons water before adding, to 
prevent lumps. 

CHICKEN A LA CHASSEUR 
1 2'2-pound broiler-fryer 
Salt 
Pepper 
Lemon juice 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 tbsp. olive oil 
10 medium-sized mushrooms 
2 young green onions 
1 oz. brandy 
1c. dry white wine 
2 fresh tomatoes, peeled 
Y% ¢. chicken broth 
1 tbsp. minced parsley 
Pinch tarragon or thyme 

Cut up the chicken, rub pieces with 
lemon juice and sprinkle with salt and 
freshly ground pepper. In a heavy skil- 
let, heat the butter and olive oil. Add 
the chicken pieces and saute over medi- 
um heat until golden on all sides. Add 
the mushrooms and let cook 5 minutes. 
Add the green onions, including tops, 
finely chopped, the brandy and wine. 
Add the tomatoes, chopped, the broth 
and parsley. Cover skillet and cook 
over gentle heat for about 25 minutes, or 
until chicken is tender. Before serving, 
sprinkle with tarragon or thyme. Serve 
this dish with crusty French bread and 
dry white wine. Wild rice, string beans 
and a salad of greens dressed with 
olive oil and vinegar complete this 
meal. 

Alma Lach, a Cordon Bleu chef, 
gives us one of the best Coq au Vin re- 
cipes in her superb Cooking a la Cor- 
don Bleu cookbook. 

When poultry and meats are 
braised in red Burgundy wine they are 
cooked “‘a la Bourguignonne”’ — but you 
knew that. For chicken in red wine we 
must first make the Bourguignonne 
sauce. Chicken in white wine is made 
almost the same way, substituting a 
white Burgundy for the red. 

COQ AU VIN 
(Chicken in Red Wine) 
3 (3- or 4-pound) chickens, cut up 


‘> c. vegetable oil (or use olive oil) — 
Bourguignonne Sauce: 
4 tbsp. flour 
% c. Cognac 
3 onions, quartered 
2 cloves garlic, diced 
3 c. red Burgundy wine (or 1 bottle) © 
1 tbsp. tomato paste 
Ye tsp. thyme 
Bouquet garni 
1 tsp. salt 
Ye tsp. pepper 
1 tbsp. sugar 
Garnishings and Finish: 
1 pt. mushrooms 
Butter 
% lb. salt pork 
Y% Ib. small white boiling onions ~ 
1 tsp. sugar 
3 tbsp. Cognac 
1 tbsp. Madeira 
Chopped parsley 

Brown chicken pieces in hot oil. 
When brown, pour off oil. Sprinkle with 
flour. Stir pieces with a wooden spoon 
until flour is absorbed. Pour s cup Cog- 
nac over chicken and set aflame. Let 
flame burn out. 

Add quartered onions, garlic, wine, 
tomato paste, thyme, bouquet garni, 
salt, pepper and sugar. Stir until mixture 
starts to boil, then reduce heat and sim- 
mer for about an hour. Wash the mush- 
rooms. If caps are small, leave them 
whole; if large, cut into quarters. Saute 
in a chunk of butter for 2 minutes. Put 
on a plate ready to use. Cut salt pork 
into %4-inch slices and then cut the 
slices into '/4s-inch pieces. Fry crisp, 
drain and put on plate ready to use. 

Skin whole boiling onions. Put on 
to cook in cold water. When water 
reaches the boil, drain. Rinse onions in 
cold water and drain again. Add a 
chunk of butter to the pan. Sprinkle 
with 1 teaspoon sugar and saute 10 
minutes to caramelize onions. Put on 
plate ready to use. 

When ready to serve the chicken, 
discard the bouquet garni, add the salt 
pork and prepared vegetables, and 
heat. Then add Cognac and Madeira. 
Taste and adjust the seasonings. Serve 
in skillet if it is attractive, or put in a 
casserole. Sprinkle with chopped pars- 
ley. 

The customary French meal also 
includes whole boiled potatoes and but- 
tered green beans. You can drink the 
same red Burgundy used in the Coq. 

When making Coq au Vin Blanc, 
use the white Burgundy and omit the to- 
mato paste. Finish the sauce with 2 ta- 
blespoons fresh cream or whipping 
cream. Serve with the white Burgun- 
dy. Oo 
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GARDENS OF PALM BEACH 
a (Continued from page 26) 

With the house and a perpendicular 
ll serving as buffers from the salty 
ean winds, Mrs. Ballinger designed 


two thriving gardens — an upper-level 
so,” and an experimental lower-level 
garden “more relaxed and easy.” 


On the side most exposed to the 


‘such as copper leafs and shiny green 


P: ‘a garden should be 


full of surprises .. .’ 


green form a color theme throughout. “‘I 
don’t like pink, purple or lavender,” 
Mrs. Ballinger says. Specimen plants 
— some award-winning — are placed 
on dividing walls. 

The Davis Gammages of 153 
Woodbridge Road have designed and 
maintained perhaps the most varied 
private home gardens. 

“They have a perfect plan with an 
enormous variety of fascinating plants. 
Oh, they have such a sweet place,” 
Garden Club President Mrs. Bryant 
says of the Gammages, both of whom 
are members. (Mr. Gammage is one of 
the few honorary male members.) 

“Our house is tiny and the gardens 
are tiny. It’s unpretentious, which I 
like,” Mr. Gammage says. Yet scores 
of flowering and non-flowering plants, 
as well as intricate bonsai formations, 
are at home in the small gardens the 
Gammages like to call self-contained 
“units.” 

“A garden should be full of sur- 
prises. You should walk from one little 
unit to another and be surprised,” Mr. 
Gammage says. ‘“‘And it should have a 
place where you can sit.”” The Gamm- 
age gardens offer both. 

One unit is a formal, sunken garden 
next to the dining room of their pink 
French Colonial house. It’s almost to- 
tally symmetrical in design. Other units 
include a cutting garden with begonias, 
geraniums, bulbs and lilies surrounding 
asquare green lawn with a small statue 
in the middle. A bonsai garden nearby 
surrounds a large fiddle-leaf fig tree. 

To Mr. Gammage, gardening is 
“the most marvelous recreation.” Mrs. 
Gammage says, ‘‘We’re off by ourselves 
in our own little world.” And that is, 
after all, what life in Palm Beach is all 
about. O 
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RAZ@K'S 


ANNOUNCES ... 


GREAT SHOPS 


WILL REMAIN OPEN 
ALL SUMMER 


bringing you the best in 
Sportswear and Beachwear 
and other items for your casual needs 


RAZQK'S 


CABANA SHOP 
The Breakers 
Palm Beach 


RAZ@K'S 


SPORT 

In the Courtyard 

at Oakbrook Square 
U.S. One & PGA Blvd. North Palm Beach 


his invaluable brochure 

tells how to save 50% on 
return fare when you sail round 
trip on Queen Elizabeth 2. How 
to save 50% on hotels, meals and 
cocktails in Europe. 

And how to combine a flight 
on British Airways one way with 
a retum sailing on the QE 2. 

It’s free at your travel agent or 
simply mail coupon. 

Cunard, 155 Allen Blvd., 

Farmingdale, N.Y.11735 

Please rush me: 

QE 2 Europe ’76: Sea, Air/ 

Sea and Hotel Programs. 

CI am also interested in QE 2 
European tours. 


EUROPE 
50% OFF 


. Queen Elizabeth 2 | 
_ _toEurope 1976 | 


British Airways/Cunard & Inter-Continental Hotels 


Name 
Address 
ive State Zip 
My Travel Agent is 


CUNARD 


E241536Q50 


pe See Risund-T rip Sea * AunfSea Travel 
ree : : 
awh OH Rawns, Meals & Drinks * Tours in Eorop 


et iL SE tt oh | 
hes es ee es ee es ee ee ee es es es os ed) 


"Great Ships of British Registry 
since 1840. 


Beautiful designed 


18 KT yellow gold 
Eagle with Diamond 
claw & Ruby eye 


Coe 


247 WORTH AVE. @ 655-5611 
PALM BEACH 


© © 1) Frances Langford’s 


Featuring 
RAY THOMPSON 
Organ-Piano-Vocals 

Nightly 


RESERVATIONS 
PHONE 287-241] 


On the Indian River in Jensen Beach 


GER 


RESTAURANT 


MONSIEUR EIFFEL’S TOWER 
(Continued from page 45) 

abled the tower’s backers to redeem 
the original debt, and Eiffel and the 
shareholders began to realize a profit 
in the first year of the Exhibition. Busi- 
ness continues to boom; and, according 
to L’Express, its 1971 income was 15.6 
million francs. No longer a privately 
owned family enterprise, the City of 
Paris owns the tower, which is operat- 
ed by the Societe de La Tour Eiffel. 
Stock is available on the Paris Stock 
Exchange. 

One of the earliest commercial uses 
was to display the Benz, a three- 
wheeled, 10 m.p.h. speed demon and 
the first commercially successful motor- 
car. Other automobile makers exhibited 
their products: Andre Citroen used the 
tower 11 years, complete with night- 
time illumination. 

The Parisian economy benefited, 
especially when tourism became an in- 
dustry and visitors from all over the 
world took close-up peeks at the tower. 
It now graces most French travel bro- 
chures, serves as a background for love 
stories and whodunits, and is a Nation- 
al Historical Monument. 

Its many unique facets undoubtedly 
helped boost it from run-of-the-mill in- 
terest and demolition. Originally it was 
scheduled to be disassembled after 20 
years. This belief was so universal that 
Henry Ford offered to buy it as scrap 
iron; and a super con man “‘sold”’ it 
twice! Paris is rife with rumors again, 
and prospective buyers of the tower 
have submitted bids in hopes of dis- 
mantling it for reassembly in America. 

Perhaps the rumors are offshoots 
from claims of land-hungry builders 
who claim the tower is in need of ex- 
tensive and expensive repairs and that 
tearing it down is the only economical- 
ly feasible way to go. The Municipal 
Council’s inspectors, though, refute any 
hazardous state. Their TV cameras peer 
into the hollow girders’ interiors, each 
rivet is inspected regularly, and the ca- 
bles and gears of the elevators receive 
constant upkeep and maintenance. 

The proposed buildings could never 
equal the value of the Eiffel Tower. It is 
too much a part of Paris — and all of 
France — to be razed. Its value and 
uses continue to increase, along with its 
weight. It is unique! 

Towers have always been great for 
calling attention to some thing or per- 
son or event. Tower builders vie for 
new records in heights. Generally 
speaking, they build such structures ei- 
ther to look from or at and to brag ab- 
out. They use private funds to serve a 


An elevator rises into the tower’s web-like 
framework. Riders bypass the 1,654 steps. 


commercial purpose, or use publicmon- 
ies to memorialize some person or 


event. Not so La Tour Eiffel! 

Eiffel’s creation is an unparalleled 
combination of public and private usage 
and funding. In fact, everything about it 
is different — its design; its pre-fab 
construction; its use of rolled iron rather 
than cast iron, steel or masonry; its 
multi-purpose status; its being planned 
as a temporary, privately financed, 
public structure; its being named for 
the bridge-building engineer who draft- 
ed its design; and its scientific/ 
commemorative original purpose. An 
in-depth look reveals it is a statistics 
stockpile. 

Sidewalk superintendents and ma- 
thematically inclined Parisians (or per- 
haps stockholders who wanted to keep 
an eye on their 7,799,401-franc invest- 
ment) busily recorded various figures. 
Their curiosity was piqued when Eiffel’s 
unorthodox design won over 700 other 
entries in a contest staged by the 
World’s Fair organizers. Opinions var- 
ied from enthusiastic to bitterly op- 
posed, and aesthetes called it every- 
thing from a “barbarous mass” to a 
‘“‘monstrosity.”’ But Eiffel assumed re- 
sponsibility for all technical aspects as 
well as the financing of the project. If 
the ungainly structure toppled and 
crushed neighboring buildings or was a 
bankrupt fiasco, only Eiffel could be 
blamed. Whatever the reason, Eiffel 
did win the contest and was given carte 
blanche. 

Having received the go-ahead, he 
set to work building his king-size 
“Erector set.” Workmen began to dig 
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— manually — the four huge holes for 
the foundations, while craftsmen 
fashioned over 15,000 different kinds 
of girders of rolled iron in a shop some 
distance from the site. A single 40- 
horsepower steam engine supplied the 
power for all of the machines, while 


_ horse-drawn wagons carried the com- 


pleted segments to the tower site to be 
put together with two and a half million 
rivets. 

It began to take shape. Pro’s and 
anti’s argued as they bent to peer into 
the gaping squares while workmen 
poured 5,510,000 pounds of concrete. 
Then they craned their necks as the 
tower rose from its piers, girder by gir- 
der, piling up statistics. Fourteen 
months elapsed. From some _ 6,000 
square yards (almost an acre and a 
quarter) of paper plans, the four unsup- 
ported legs were fitted to the first plat- 
form, exact to the millimeter. When 
they reached the second level three 
and a half months later, Eiffel gave a 
fireworks display. Up, up it climbed to 
902 dizzying feet, where a “lantern” 
rose still higher. Eight hundred people 
could stand in the circular balcony for a 
high-flying bird’s view of Paris and its 
outskirts, in any direction. 1889 was a 
big year! All Paris felt its impact. 

Today tourists stride past the ad- 
joining parkway, past bikini-clad sun- 
bathers, artists with their easels, and 
baby buggies and nursemaids, intent on 
seeing the massive four-legged science 
fiction monster. Few notice Eiffel’s bust 
beneath his handiwork . 

Other sight-seers ride the special- 
ized elevators for a breezy, high-in-the- 
sky view of the surrounding area, using 
telescopes to pinpoint individual land- 
marks. Some pay a small fee and take 
the huff-n-puff route up 347 steps to the 
first platform. Few continue the climb 
to the second level, with even less mak- 
ing it to the third, the hard way. 

Regardless of how they ascend or 
to what height, views are terrific, espe- 
cially on a clear day. Shutter-snapping 
camera-carriers jostle for position near 
the tower’s edges to take panoramic 
shots or one of Mom and the kids in 
front of the framework tower. Post- 
card-writers head for the special post 
office for tower-canceled stamps. Hun- 
gry tourists have a snack or a gourmet 
dinner. Many cross off the tower from 
the list of sights to see. 

Opinions still vary; but it has with- 
stood the ravages of time, weather, two 
World Wars, and Hitler’s plot to con- 
vert it to war material. Statistics indi- 
cate it will survive today’s threat. La 
Tour Eiffel — voila! O 
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One of seven 
incredibly beautiful 
casual collections. 
Welded, rust-proof 
frames. Space-age 
finishes in a riot of 
colors. Virgin vinyls 
that conform to each 
individual shape. 


It’s probably the 
finest, but we’ll let you 


decide. The 48-page 
color catalog—one 
dollar. 


Tropitone Furniture 
Co., Inc., P.O. Box 3197, 
arasota, Florida 33578. 


Chicago, Dallas, Irvine, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, San Francisco, Sarasota, Seattle 
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IN NEIMAN-MARCUS STYLE... 


exclusive time-keepers 


0 ae 


ii y | 


Even if the dial didn’t say ‘“Neiman-Marcus,”” we think anyone would know, there’s 
such a patrician, blue-chip look to these 14-kt yellow gold watches. Behind their 
handsome faces, superb quality Swiss works. On black alligator-stamped calf bands, 
his 325.00; hers 275.00. Beautiful ways to pass time together. Precious Jewels Salon 


wadion 


einen oe 


Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Bal Harbour, Atlanta, St. Louis and Northbrook Illinois 
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Superior Furniture 
Showrooms 


“Home Furnishing Mart” 


COMPLETE INTERIOR DESIGN 
CARPETS - CUSTOM DRAPES 
UNIQUE IMPORT- ACCESSORIES 


and 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Superior styling assures you a 
lifetime of increasing appreciation. 


DRIVE OVER - IT ISN’T FAR! 


32 S. DIXIE HIGHWAY 
LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA 
582-9936 582-5626 


The Wilson jewelry 
counselor will help 
you discreetly 
dispose of your 
unwanted jewels: 


A service to 
Private Owners 
Banks 
Kstates 


Monday through Saturday 
call 
305/844-4348 


501 Federal Hwy. (U.S.1) 
i ee 


Lake Park, FL. 
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COSMETICS 

(Continued from page 43) 
day you can frost, sheen, shimmer, pale 
or brighten your lips, but for a much 
higher price. 

Mary, that ill-fated queen of Scot- 
land, was about as extravagant in her 
beauty program as was Cleo. She was 
constantly ‘‘on the carpet” with her as- 
tute financial advisors. Those men just 
could not understand her great wine ex- 
penditures. Perhaps they would not 
have been so stuffy about it had she 
been drinking the stuff, but she pre- 
ferred to use the grape squeezings for 
bathing. 


‘pearls crushed 
and added to the 
bath water...’ 


Whereas Cleopatra went in for 
crushed-pearl bathing, Mary was a firm 
believer that wine gave her skin a love- 
ly tone and a rosy glow. (Just in- 
haling the fumes would give anyone a 
glow!) 

The hair has always been consid- 
ered a woman’s “crowning glory.” Con- 
sequently it has been twisted, curled, 
pulled, teased, tangled, tinted and dyed 
— all in the name of beauty. All types 
of contraptions have been used for cur- 
ling it — from animal bones to ivory, 
wood to crude metals, kid curlers to 
plastic rollers. Today some gals even 
use discarded frozen juice concentrate 
cans. 

Before the advent of the electric 
curling iron, an iron poker-type instru- 
ment was heated over a flame and the 
hair strands were wrapped around it. 
Fach curl took but a moment, but if the 
moment was prolonged, the air became 
permeated with the odor of singed hair 
and the curl came away with the poker. 
It was called “thinning the hair” the 
hard way. 

Hair coloring is a common prac- 
tice today, and it’s been going on for 
years. In the past, however, milady co- 
lored or touched up her hair and kept it 
a deep secret from all. Strong brews of 
coffee or tea were used by the less dar- 
ing, while others resorted to strong 
dyes of questionable ingredients. Some 
even used shoe dyes or stove blacking. 
Messy? Yes. But only milady’s bed pil- 
low knew her dark secret. 

Blondes could not be as resourceful 
and had to depend on bottles of perox- 


ide in various strengths, while 
blondes turned to lemon j juice fo 
den sheen. ; 
The face also came in for some 
torture in the name of beauty: 
Cleo and her Nile mud mixed ° 
magical herbs, to Marie Antoinette an 
her nightly facial mask of bea 
whites of quail eggs and citrus juice. Di 
ing Victorian times they really 
some strange combinations, one 
which was made of raw beef. 
chopped raw meat was mixed with re 
egg and this ‘‘steak tartare” was patted 
onto the face before retiring. And to 
think that today’s husband onus ns— 
about a few hair curlers! . 
Everything from lemon juice, ae 
chopped cucumber, honey, oatmeal and | Se 
cornmeal, laundry starch, sour cream — 
and buttermilk — in fact everything un- — 


cial mask. 

As for face creams, no matte 7 
what they’re called or what has been 
added to them, the basic formula re- 
mains about the same as the one hand- 
ed down by a 2nd century physician. 
His simple recipe for a good face 
cream consisted of pure oil, beeswax 
and water, beaten to a froth and scent- 
ed with a bit of rosewater. 

Men have not been exempt from 
the uses of cosmetics, either. The 19th 
century British dandy, Beau Brummel, 
promoted the use of bismuth as a face 
powder, saying it gave his complexion 
‘just the right hue.’ Fortunately for 
Beau, he escaped serious injury, for bis- 
muth has been found to cause paralysis 
of the facial muscles and deterioration 
of the skin. 

Other deadly poisons have been 
used throughout the years for cosmetic 
value. Mercury was used by Italian Re- 
naissance ladies to remove freckles. 
Arsenic was fashionable in the 18th 
century for whitening wigs. And white 
lead was a favorite face powder of pa- 
triclan women in Greek and Roman 
times. 

Cleo may have been extravagant 
with her pearl baths, but today’s 
cosmetics aren’t cheap either. Close to 
$9 billion is spent annually in beauty 
parlors and at cosmetic counters. 

Those in the business of supplying 
beauty feel no qualms about the cost of 
it all. They feel they are filling a wom- 
an’s psychological needs, as well as her 
beauty needs. What they’re selling is 
hope, and you can’t sell hope at a low 
price. O 
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CROQUET — THE GENTEEL SPORT 
(Continued from page 37) 
clearance width is 3°/ inches, and since 
the balls are 3 inches in diameter, 
that leaves a tight squeeze of “is of an 
inch on either side (about the thickness 
of a nickel). Little wonder the British 
expression ‘‘sticky wicket” came into 
existence — getting through a wicket is 

a sticky business indeed. 

One of croquet’s most striking cu- 
riosities is the stance, which involves a 
between-the-legs stroke as opposed to 
the “putting” stroke familiar to golfers. 
While the ‘“‘croquet stance” may appear 
ungainly, if not ludicrous, Archie Peck 
notes that “‘there is much more accura- 
cy, primarily because your head is 
directly over the ball. Also, it’s easier 
to apply overspin and ‘stop’ on the 
ball.” 

Edward T. Howe, another top 
Palm Beach team member and co-win- 
ner of croquet’s 1976 Bellows Cup (for 
doubles), agrees: “It’s generally accept- 
ed that with the ‘croquet style’ you geta 
more accurate line on the ball and 
wicket. One exception,” he continues, 
“was old Mrs. Pauling Fosdick, who 
used the putting style and was terribly 
good at it. I could never hit a damn 
thing that way.” 

In addition to the top-notch play- 
ers in the Palm Beach Croquet Club — 
Archie Peck, Andrew Fuller, Edward 
Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Heath and 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tankoos — are a 
host of other enthusiasts including Mr. 
and Mrs. Ogden Phipps, the Walter 
Gubelmann family, Horace Schmid- 
lapp, Mrs. Frederick Brotherton, Ei- 
leen Zantzinger, Vincent Ross Jr., 
George Schrafft and Robert Leidy. 
Premier New York players are Jack 
Osborn (the master of the jump shot), 
Herbert Bayard Swope Jr., and the fa- 
ther/son team of Ned and Ted Prentis, 
while from Bermuda hail Mr. and Mrs. 
John Young, Harold Finsness and the 
Duncan McMartins. 

Towering over the heads of all 
American players, however, are mem- 
bers of the British croquet contingent, 
notably current champion Nigel Aspi- 
nall, a 29-year-old who has_ been 
called, without too much exaggeration, 
“the Bobby Fischer of croquet.’’ Archie 
Peck concedes, ‘“‘he’s the best in the 
world. If he’s got a 50-footer, he’ll 
make it eight out of 10 times...he’s 
that good. 

“He’s a computer analyst and 
mathematician, and that type of per- 
son seems to know the angles and the 
percentages of shot-making. Nigel has 
won England’s President’s Cup several 
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times, which is just about the highest 
achievement in the croquet world.” 

Ed Howe adds, with a touch of awe 
mingled with envy: ‘“‘Nigel’s really hel- 
lishly good. He’ll spend three hours in 
the morning perfecting some shot he 
may only use once in a match.” 

Nigel Aspinall notwithstanding, 
women’s rights advocates will be 
pleased to note that on the croquet 
court, all players are created equal. The 
usual sporting criteria which discrimi- 
nate against women — strength and 
speed — do not apply in croquet, and 
so every player, male or female, is the- 
oretically on an equal footing. As a tes- 


‘the croquet stance 
may appear ungainly, 


PLO bSLLLGLCTOUS. F.. 


tament to this, several American wom- 


en are considered first-rate players, 
and can boast of many a victory over 
unwary male opponents. 

Incidentally, the notion has some- 
how arisen that croquet is pronounced 
kro-key with the accent on the first 
syllable. Actually, the tried and true 
pronunciation, kro-kay, is considered 
correct. As Ed Howe succinctly puts it, 
“Tt’s still called croquet (kro-kay) here, 
unless you want to get chichi.” 

For those who may be thinking of 
taking up the game in earnest, be 
advised that the basic “‘American’’ for- 
mat of nine wickets and two stakes 
(the typical back-yard variety of cro- 
quet) has been phased out in profession- 
al croquet, and replaced by a modified 
“British” system of six wickets and 
one stake. On top of this, professionals 
use two balls apiece instead of one, 
which makes for a more difficult, and 
more enjoyable game. 

Also, a number of rules and terms 
must be learned. For instance, if you 
are “dead”’ in croquet, it does not mean 
that you have to be carried off the court 
feet first. It simply means that you are 
not allowed to hit a particular ball until 
you become “‘clean.”” And you become 
clean not by using a bar of soap, but by 
hitting your ball through your wicket. 

Then, of course, there is the 
“rush,” not to mention the “rover,” the 
“croquet,” the “roquet,” the ‘“‘roquet- 
croquet,” and ... well, if you really 
want to learn that badly, go out and buy 
yourself a rule book and a croquet set. 
Most likely you’ll be glad you did. 0 
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FOR SALE 


Lakefront Estate 
Grand and glorious 
describes this 
magnificent residence 
From its marble entrance 
foyer to its dramatic 


pool area. 
There is nothing to compare 
in Palm Beach. 


Exclusive 


KARASTANS 
NEWEST RUG DEALER 
IN PALM BEACH COUNTY 


ADORNEAU 1, 


Outstanding value describes this 
sumptuous Saxony Plush with to- 
day’s most fashionable texture. 
Its surface is packed with thick 
nylon yarns for easy care & du- 
rability. 


26 decorator colors 


Carpet Showcase 


3234 South Dixie 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
833-3230 - 655-1500 
Ask For: Walter Rieckhoff 
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THE FEATHERED FLORIDIANS 
(Continued from page 31) 

have flocked to Florida. Two by two, 
the brown pelicans, symbol of Louisi- 
ana, have forsaken their ancient nest- 
ing grounds there. The wonderful bird 
was taken off the license plates and 
that was about the last of him in Louisi- 
ana. But not in Florida. 

In Charlotte Harbor, 30 pelican 
nests, three eggs to a nest, bend the 
twisted mangroves as the silvery-brown 
bird with his foot-long bill swoops to 
scoop up a gallon of water and fish in 
one gulp for his squawking, bawling 
young who will turn as mute as he, once 
they are grown. The only sound then 
will be the rush of their six-foot wings 
as they plunge 30 feet into the water 
below, sending up a splash which can 
be heard for half a mile. 

Pelican Island, halfway up the east 
coast of Florida, shelters a thousand of 
the birds at a time. The first wildlife 
refuge in the United States (one of the 
first in the world), the island was set 
aside for the brown pelican over 70 
years ago, and Louisiana has reason to 
be grateful now. Not long ago, five of 
the pelicans were shipped to the New 
Orleans zoo so the school children 
would know what their state bird looks 
like. 

Pelicans have come to roost in 
Florida, and so has another rare bird. 
The wood stork (it’s called the wood 
ibis but that’s a mistake) is America’s 
only stork. While the huge bird may 
not roost on the chimney tops in Flori- 
da, it is a highly sociable bird. Its 
wrinkled bald head and neck curved 
like a shepherd’s crook above its thick, 
snowy plumage, the wood stork believes 
in flocking together. Everything is done 
in large groups. Thirty will nest in one 
tree, 50 or 100 will gather in one spot 
to feed. They have no song, just a gen- 
tle hum, but the clacking of their long, 
thick mandibles can be heard for a 
quarter of a mile as they wade fearless- 
ly around the edge of “‘alligator holes,” 
stirring up the mud to bring the fish to 
the surface. An alligator, for reasons 
known only to himself, does not attack 
a wood stork. 

Florida’s rarest bird, indeed the 
world’s rarest bird, so rare it may no 
longer exist even in Florida, is a large 
black bird which looks as if it had just 
been struck by lightning. A flame of 
feathers spurts from the crown of the 
ivory-billed woodpecker and a broad 
white stripe zigzags down each side. 
“El carpentero” the admiring Spanish 
explorers called it because its long ivory 
beak could drill a bushel of wood chips 


out of a rotted tree trunk in an hour. 

Blessed with a voice like a bl 
on a tin horn, the ivory-bill wisely c 
ries on most of its conversations 
Morse code, drumming with its long, 
chiseled beak on trees, telephone poles, 
transformers, street lights, anything © 
that will carry the message far and — 
wide. Generally the male is advertising _ 
his availability to the local females, — 
and once he succeeds in that direction, — 
he’s back drumming on a hollow tree, — 
excavating a nest, or drilling for the | 
carpenter ants and termites which are ~ 
his daily bread. = 

Unlike the fabled flamingo, the iv- — 
ory-bill will not drift back from other 
shores next year or in a million years. 
If a pair or two still exist deep in the 
primeval wilderness of a cypress forest, 
they are the last of their kind. 

Not the last of their kind but with 
numbers dwindling, the Everglades kite 
enjoys a dangerously limited menu — a 
large snail called the apple snail which 
climbs the spikes of the saw grass. So 
too, the soft-brown and white limpkin, 
the delicate ‘‘crying bird” of the Ever- 
glades, lives mostly on the apple snail. 
When the snails no longer multiply, 
surrendering to the droughts and the 
draining of the Everglades, neither will 
the last of the kites and limpkins who 
cling to their dietary tightrope in the 
sea of grass. 

Food, however, is no problem for 
the Florida jay — the scrub jay — 
which has an appetite a goat might en- 
vy, relishing acorns, snails, berries, 
raisins, ants, wasps, termites, salted 


J 


‘they wade around 


alligator holes. . .’ 


peanuts and fried eggs, among other de- 
licacies. A modestly feathered little 
blue and grey bird, he overcomes his 
sartorial handicap by sheer friendliness. 

The only member of the bird fam- 
ily known to honor his father and 
mother, the scrub jay returns for the 
first two years of his life to help raise 
his younger brothers and sisters. After 
that, he’s off to see the world, with a 
loud “‘churr-churr” for a vocabulary and 
a song that starts on a sweet low note 
and rapidly loses ground as it strains 
toward an entrancing trill which never 
quite comes off. 

Actually, the Florida scrub jay is 
not so much rare as he is selective, and 
Florida is the one spot on earth he en- 
joys. But then, he’s not alone as there 
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are t least a hundred other species of 
birds who never leave the long stretch- 
es of empty shoreline, the reedy back- 
waters, the pine lands and prairies, 
and the thousands of lakes and ponds 
which dot the length of Florida. 

7 Perhaps the most spectacular of 
the flock, and Florida’s answer to the 
flamingo, is the roseate spoonbill. Ap- 
ple green pate and eye like a cherry, 
two wooden kitchen spoons clapped 
together for a bill, pale pink plumage 
splashed with rose and scarlet, the 


‘.. a voice like a 
blast on a tin horn’ 


dreamed up by an inspired cartoonist. 
But it’s real, and Florida has gone to 
great lengths to protect its fine feathers 
which were almost its destruction as far 
back as Audubon’s day when, he report- 
ed, its rosy wings and tail were made 
into fans to cool the ladies of St. Augus- 
tine on a hot summer’s day. 

Like the scrub jay, the spoonbill 
will eat anything; and like the wood 
stork, he believes in doing it in crowds. 
Fifty spoonbills will stand in the shal- 
lows stamping their feet to stir the 
mud, all 50 of them whipping their 
great bills from side to side, like 
mowers swinging their scythes through 
f a hay field, to feel out the tiny fishes, 
crustaceans and vegetable matter in the 
roiled water. 

Suddenly all 50 will stop and stare 
silently, intently, upward; 50 pairs of 
kitchen spoons trained on the sky. Af- 
ter a few moments, they will lower 
their heads and go about their business. 
Only a spoonbill understands why he 
sky-gazes. 

But then there are a number of 
things not understood about birds, anda 
number of things birds don’t understand 
about themselves, for they are creatures 
of instinct. Prompted by patterns im- 
printed over the past 150 million years, 
they fly, eat certain foods, sing a parti- 
cular song, build a certain kind of nest, 
and navigate thousands of miles to an 
ancestral spot. 

The spoonbill sky-gazes, the Ever- 
glades kite eats only the apple snail, 
the wood stork feeds among the alliga- 
tors, the eagle decorates his nest with 
light bulbs and old shoes. And just as 
the hundred other birds of Florida each 
follow a pattern, obey an instinct, and 
perform a ritual, so the fabled flamingo 
still returns to the vanished rookeries. 0 
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spoonbill might easily have been 
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Auto drive-in window. Parking at rear of building 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


QD) 245 Royal Poinciana Way 


we Phone 659-0666 


ELEGANCE IN WICKER 
by 
GRANADA 


Stocked in West Palm Beach ready for prompt delivery 


Exclusive Representative 


by appointment 
(305) 622-6713 
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640 E. Atlantic Avenue 
Delray Beach, Florida 33444 


Phone: 272-7060 
e and Michael Ellis Open Mon. — Sat. 
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GEMINI (May 21-June 20) 
Gemini, at this time, must come face to face with self. 


It is not the easiest of assignments. 

Questions to ask: Why am I dissatisfied? What do I 
want? Where am I willing to compromise? And where not? 
How much effort am I willing to put in to achieve what I 
want? What do I really enjoy most? What’s most important 
to me? 

The list can go on, but every Gemini can make his or 
her own — in fact, must. Questions you list must probe, and 
you alone know best where the probing should be done. The 
aura surrounding you is strongly supportive. 

Do not ask others to help you. There can be important 
self-discoveries, rewarding dissolution of doubts. There may 
be some costs to pay, but the gain will far outweigh them. 


CANCER (June 21-July 22) 


m Cancerians will be thinking of distance during this 
period; planning for new shores (which can read “‘experi- 
ences’), making creative moves. 

But don’t do so for the sake of sheer change, for therein 
can lie disappointment. Cancerians have tried such peregri- 
nations before, and found that they led only to a desert. 

Because you are judged by a certain clique and found 
wanting does not mean that you are wrong. Others can be in 
error. This is something Cancerians must make themselves 
accept. Otherwise those of this sign spend far too much of 
their valuable time trying to conform. 

Look again. As we have said, this is a time of distance 
for Cancerians. And the most important distance is that 
which will give them a clearer view of themselves. 


oe LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 
This is a double-edged time for Leo. On the one hand 


it can be a time of great accomplishment. Abilities and capa- 
bilities will be high. Challenges should be in the ascendancy 
— and no sign likes the idea of challenge more than Leo (or 
can meet it more successfully). 

Sometimes, though, Leos want success without the spade 
work: I would like to play the guitar as well as Segovia — but 
I don’t want to have to practice. I would like to soar like 
Nijinski, but without work disciplines. I would like — but... 

Leos will be apt to say that the Protestant work ethic is 
here being evoked, and reject it out of hand. They would do 
well, however, to examine the effect of effort. Otherwise the 
promises of the period can well be lost, as they have been 


| before. 


| VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sep. 22) 
| Those born to Virgo were born not with the proverbial 


| silver spoon in the mouth, but with the stipulative “if” ladeled 


into them. 

On the one hand, “if” is a disaster. It is a roadblock: if 
such-and-such happened, I would have done so-and-so. If the 
weather had been right, I’d have gone out. If the market had 
behaved I’d have made a million. This side of the Virgan 
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It is not a time for excuses. It is a time for the positive 
use of “if.” This means weighing and judging, putting opposing 
factors face to face and then deciding. Virgans can be very 
good at this kind of decision making, and they will have 
plenty of reason to put such talent to work at this time. 


iota LIBRA (Sep. 23-Oct. 22) 
med Venus is the governing planet of Libra, and Venus rules 


_ the arts. It is sometimes strange, therefore, that so many 
_ Librans neglect their need for poetry, music and creativity. 
. It is as though they fear that acknowledgement will 
_ make them too vulnerable. Librans, more than most, shrink 
_ from the slings and arrows not of outrageous fortune but of 
4 a mere chance criticism. Though they can laugh at themselves, 
_ they are afraid of being laughed at. And so they often curtail 
activities or interests which would be personally rewarding. 
= During this period try to release inner desires. Read 
Yeats, Pushkin — Khalil Gibran if you must. Wallow in some- 
_ thing as blatantly seductive as Der Rosenkavalier. Write your 
own verse, paint your own painting. In short, get yourself into 
the creative stream and have some fun. 


; SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 22) 


Scorpio is the middle sign of the water triplicity. This 
gives you an affinity to sea, stream, ocean. It is also translat- 
ed as a power within you (steady drops of water can wear 
away stone). 

It is important during this period that you recognize your 
strength. There are factors, perhaps factions, which would 
diminish you. It is important that you withstand such inroads. 

You will find yourself in a difficult disagreement. There 
will be pressures. Your tendency may be to give in. Yet you 
stand to lose more by not making your own needs known. 

You are not a particularly good infighter, but you have 
tenacity, skill and intelligence. Be confident. What you want 
is important to you, and you should not vacillate. Compromise 
has its virtues, but should at this time take a back seat. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 

There are some things which, like shattered crystal, 
cannot be mended. Be careful that you do not this month 
carry a quarrel or disagreement to the point where a valued 
relationship is destroyed. Reexamine your stand. Don’t con- 
fuse stubbornness with principles. Generosity on your part will 
be beneficial. 

This is a good time for varied interests. Don’t limit your 
activities to a single line of endeavor. Diversion can be im- 
portant. It is a good time to set in motion plans for a vaca- 
tion. Try to avoid the stereotyped or too familiar. 

Financially, divestment may be more important than 
investment. Convertibles should be considered. Take note of 
profit margins. 


| aa (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Capricornians like and need a certain amount of soli- 


tude (more than most signs). You may find it difficult to take 
time for yourself, but it will be useful both to you and others. 
Taking on too many responsibilities can make your temper 
uncertain, your resentment sharper, and your judgment uncer- 
tain. 

Don’t let someone you are fond of impose on you. There 
are responsibilities you should not take over, decisions you 
should not make. Be a good listener if you want to be, but 
don’t try to advise. 
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A TOTAL DESIGN AND DECORATING FIRM 
RESIDENTIAL, DISTINCTIVE CONTRACT AND 
YACHTS 


264 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


655-1071 655-1247 


ANTIQUES 
FINE ARTS 


A partial selection of designs in our needlepoint department. 
Custom designs on order. 


Specializing in custom design for 
the advanced needlepoint enthusiast. 
Area Code 305-833-6211 


Palm Beach, Flo 108 N. County Rd. 
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GALELERIES 
175 Worth Avenue, Palm Beach, Florida 
New York, Paris, Chicago, Palm Beach, Beverly Hills 


HOURS: MON. THRU SAT. 9:30 TO 5:30 (305) 655-2090 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


Boudin Degas Pissarro 
Cassatt Guillaumin Renoir 
Cézanne Monet Sisley 


Morisot 
POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
Henri-Martin 


Bellanger Maufra 


Bonnard Kisling Montezin 
Camoin Lebasque Moret 
Chagall Laurencin Picasso 
Derain Loiseau Quizet 
D’Espagnat Luce Rouault 

J. Dufy Maclet Utrillo 

R. Dufy Manguin Valtat 
Foujita Marquet Van Dongen 
Friesz Matisse Vilaminck 


CONTEMPORARIES 
Exclusively Represented By Our Galleries in America 


Adamoff Holmes Perillo 
Adickes Huldah Pissarro 
Ardissone Jessup Poucette 
Augé Kluge Roberts 
Beich Le Pho Rocher 
Cassigneul Maik Sébire 
Ducaire Michel-Henry Seguin 
Dunlap Milinkov Simbari 
Fabien Nessi Thomas 
Fillon Novoa Verdier 
Gayle Ollivary Vu Cao Dam 
Hambourg Pellei 


Portraits by Alejo Vidal-Quadras 


Golf's no uphill climb at 
Sapphire Valley, in the cool 
= North Carolina mountains 
=... our championship 
course rolls gently through 
a vast, quiet valley. All 
‘sani that makes a complete 
~ family resort is here: 12 

tennis courts, lakes, Blue 

Ridge scenery, the stately 

1896 Fairfield Inn and our 

luxury Villas. Come up for 

a day, or a lifetime. Call 

704-743-3441 or write 

Sapphire Valley, Star Route 

70, Box 80, Sapphire, 

N. C. 28774 Attn: P B Wright 


Sapphire Valley 


Brown Bag Permit No. 2265 


Bey 

During this period you may make contact wit 
who has not been in your life (except perhaps in th 
a considerable time. This contact should be pleasura 


may open a new avenue of communication for you. | 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 19) it 
This should be a time of considerable activity a 
Aquarians — not that this is unusual. It sometimes seems 
those of this sign would be on the go 24 hours a day if it 
physically possible. 
A share of this activity is going to be mental. Ther 
puzzle confronting you (or soon will be), and you will 
spending some time putting it together. & 
Be prepared for a surprise. It may be startling at 
but you may find that the seed was planted some time | 
Respond positively. 
Don’t get too emotionally involved in a matter wl 
doesn’t really involve you. There will be a certain compuls 
to be an active participant, but your place is on the sidel: 


Fa PISCES (Feb. 20-March 20) = 
Peed Pisces is the twelfth — and so the last — sign of th e 


zodiac. According to occult tradition, in each incarnation oni 
is born to the sign following that of his or her previous inca 
nation. Thus by such theory, Pisceans have completed ful 
round of the life cycles, have the accompanying satisfac 
of such completion, and look forward to new beginnings 2 a 
higher level. Pee 4 
It is an interesting theory and may account for some of ~ 
the magnetic forces in the Piscean’s life. Many Pisceans are 
highly responsive to the occult. Some have mediumistic abili- _ 
ties, others develop a deep interest in the paranormal. 
It is dangerous, however, for the Piscean to dabble in the 
occult — to play table-rapping parlor games or fool with 
Tarot cards. The Piscean power is potentially too great. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
f Arians will be straining at the bit during this period, 


quite probably impatient with routines. Unfortunately there 
will be a good share of the prosaic to cope with, so you had 
best face up to it. Letting some of the basics go right now can 
later cause confusion. Save some time by organizing — and 
by mobilizing those around you. 

Don’t count too much on a highly seductive promise. It 
may have been made with good intentions, but there will be 
too many obstacles, and the giver’s enthusiasm will wane 
noticeably. If any money is involved, get it in writing. 


_ 
— 
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Don’t make a major decision without consulting others 
who will be involved. Do accept an unexpected invitation. It 
can open a door you hadn’t even noticed. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
Taureans should be a little calculating during this 


month. This is not something they are too good at. Perhaps 
all Taureans should have been born financially able to be 
perpetual Lord or Lady Bountifuls — they do enjoy the role 
— but unfortunately this isn’t always so. There comes a time, 
this being one of them, when those of this sign should curtail 
their giving. 

Extravagance (even if it comes under the heading of gen- 
erosity) can cause problems right now. Resist some demands, 
and some of your own impulses. 

Taurean giving is sometimes heavily weighted with the 
wish to receive. The scales do not always balance. If you 
can’t manage restraint, look out for some bumpy roads ahead. 
But then, being Taurean, perhaps you won’t mind them. O 
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Your time is valuable and we realize it isn’t always 
convenient for you to bank during normal banking hours. To 
remain responsive to your needs, we're extending our banking 
hours to suit you. Our new lobby hours are 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and our drive-in facilities will remain open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Newest of the more than 100 services offered by the Premier 
Financial Institution in the Palm Beaches. 


@p First National Bank in Palm Beach 


Member FDIC 


A tradition of solidarity and service. 
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faction. The taste is mild and pleasant. we comes 
in both filter and menthol. : 2 
Although it has the lowest ‘tar’ and nico- 
tine levels, it Paar free and easy. 
Now hasa unique specially designed filter 
which makes all this possible for the first time. 
Compare ‘tar’ numbers. You'll see that 
2 mg. is the lowest of all cigarettes, king-size 
or longer. 
Lowest in ‘tar’ and nicotine, pleasing 
flavor easy draw. If this is what you've been 
looking for discover Now for yourself. Now. 


Now. 2g ‘tar’ is lowest. 


(King-size or longer.) 
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RJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method, 


